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— + |population and industry of the districts are | courses, which, although the houses are drained 
_ 4 U1 "4 :. important, no less in relation to sanitary seience | very partially on the London system, are now 
than to art. The very prosperity to which we | charged with filth; and whose shallow streams 
8 have referred, is attended with results in addi-| often have little perceptible flow, or never, 
a tion to the gradual encroachment on, or extine-| except in time of flood, fill the width of their 
“ral -— ? 
ate Vou. XV.—No. 775. tion of, the beautiful work of nature. London} channels. The sanitary condition of the manu- 
rd has been called a collection of towns, rather | facturing districts would be worse than it is, 
oa than one city; and there is much that is|and far worse than the condition of London, 
= Ty . 2 em a in . . 
rs’ | N the notice of the manufac- analogous to the metropolis in the populous| were the same system of house-drainage in 
~4 turing districts, lately given part of Lancashire : the vicinity and intercom- | operation as that which has during late years 
— in these pages,* reference was junication of its towns being practically the | here been introduced,—or were the disuse of the 
| made to the general merit ob- same as in the case of the districts of London. | midden-steads, or ash-pits, enjoined, as the 
~<a servable in recent works in our It is to the condition of the locality as to | abolition of cesspools has been in the metro- 
Ae art, and to the suggestive value sewerage, and the disposal of refuse, that we polis. Towns like Manchester, Ashton, Stock- 
— of the particular steps taken in are about to direct primarily, attention. |port, Rochdale, Bolton, Wigan, and others, 
‘g those localities, in the direction The population being distributed in towns} would have only this non-prejudicial condition, 
oa of sanitary improvement. Our five or twenty miles apart,—with many inter-|—that their drainage would be not into a fédad 
mus readers will probably feel inte- Vening mills ; print, dye, or bleach works ; and river. 
; EEE Ce eae : seen —s 
rested in some account of the gToups of po iat one “area . drainage, 4 2 rece us, rs oe re to 
— features and points of importance View ed on the principle shadowed forth in the | be decided is, whether the sewage of all populous 
sii in the matters in question. In the Report of the Referees on the Drainage of the | districts is to be conveyed to sea, irrespectively 
4-- present state of sanitary science Metropolis, would include the greater part of | of distance. That would be assuming, as we said, 
b, to me ary . ; 4 “s ¥ ‘a 3 = 
especially. it should be serviceable 50Uth Lancashire, and considerable portions of | that the sewage, when got to the coast, could be 
ri k et t] : onditi Opi : Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire, or of | made to engulph itself in the ocean, instead of 
1 ions in many : a Cli , : 
ER r Ae "a moc _ a. te the all portions of the country draining into the hanging about the shore,—a result which we have 
, &e. ; g a ft ° ° e ° om aes ‘ | 7 P ° . 
cen- he. . a = ry "i " * ary Mersey and its tributaries. The proportion to | lately regarded as possible in the case of London, 
acon pir gaat bosiaes. tag — ‘4 t may be dill- umber of buildings and population, of house-| and as actual in the other case, at the mouth of 
ate ; cult Ye eapme “ Pai e a one refuse which would have to be dealt with by | the Mersey. We have not pursued the chemical 
/ , . C = ont ° bs e . 
and ae io ae we 7 a ha 3 but the at sewerage, must, however, for reasons which will question, which we suggested might deserve to 
ean ; > Va asic : | 3 Q -.— : 
ated i Psat agp + a nen hiss wnt shortly appear, be now considerably less than | be inquired into; but, we think it very probable 
g ta our é - ° > | ge “2 PEE. 
oe pees a r 1. a ~ Naar i ur @PP™ that of the sewage of London. But, on the that difference of specific gravity, or other 
or | r > > s ac C urse se i - - . ‘63 2 A, ° . 
a mg oe om yah Sani son as to a course other hand,—assuming the application of the | mechanical conditions of the fluids—without 
ved rm be one ‘aandeie om 7 tention ¢ present metropolitan principle of drainage, and reference to peculiar tidal currents,—would 
lu ; ; *KIng raw atte ° J 4 3 Y ; } 
13, — aa sad rer — ra vegies ‘i i oe of outfall and disposal of sewage,—the difficulty operate so far as to involve present subject- 
“ anuiacturing districts |; . : | . . , : 
—— psec seit ry wr uring Gustrte’s in the ease of the area of the manufacturing | matter for consideration. We would reiterate 
. ; ee nes arisinS' districts would be much greater. That is, | that the condition of many populous sea-port 
DN : Age _ very 0 Hyori = ) , ¥ poy ' 
—_ rte re r Yr : , : F 
ber- : : : 3 growth of their industry, | 41 the plan of collection into main outfall-| towns should be looked at, and would urge that 
at ill ex — gr le . 2 
vast ce »s towards any . . : . 
_ oh; bye med Pasee ' ee ee mn ict channels, or ejectment into streams—methods | the question as to them belongs to that of the 
tho 7 fe sare -_s gos a dak a . nera’ sock" which it is not shown would be departed | sewerage of London. 
A , " ‘ ‘ re gvave.— . e r e . 
De re ai ion i ve a on ; from in fact, by either of the proposals for | Though, in the Lancashire towns, the house- 
> 'g or 3S ° ry * . . . : 
iu a ; sto analaginen cn nytt . |the London sewerage now under discus | refuse is got rid of on a principle different 
venty years, one-eig a- |: ; . ns 
f fs Pye Uniond K; i <9 ra pote 'sion—the length and sectional area of con-|to that adopted in London, the condition 
j nitec ne ; ‘i ; . 
AL | a . tt oalibetse ¢ ‘ — ene Ta upon | structed outfall-channel, or stream, or both, in| of the streams is not sensibly better than it 
' on manuf — | ; / J 
raw 2 ; ‘ia ve aaa vn , = st | Lancashire, would be required to be enormous | might be expected to be from the larger amount 
orks. rtance of very frequent a +s : . That § ; 
in: . puny : ‘ ve - mie sie ines | in dimensions ; whilst, we apprehend, nothing ‘of pollution. What it would be by the adoption 
ree- e mus s he * . - ¢ 
i eh pepe “A ieead ® ee vas |is more clearly shown by evidence, than the fact | of the metropolitan, and, as it would be deemed, 
aid a ng nation y aia 
aie ine Pies ° nme Asta ok i ’ oe | that the bulk or concentration of sewage-matter | more advanced, system, we could scarcely ven- 
7 in e on ib ret. ; ; . rr re 
R, . tated that there | re ne bi, |itself creates an evil, or that length of sewer | ture to think. The present condition may be 
mak ] iS 1a ere hs | : (eG atte ‘ " ; 
sine. Fe coe Pyro . — w Fnot. | Permits decomposition and the noxious influence | compared with that of the Fleet, the Effra, 
dress, La hh ; y ¢ " ‘ ony _ P ~ . 
‘ings: “i ery Bastien d Yorkehi “a oss | which it is the object in future to avoid. We!and streams of a like nature, rather than the 
8 anc é shire. : magni- | “ty tne 
ra = er mates ‘ldi won he f sd 1 | have felt compelled to refrain from positive| Thames. In each case, the streams are no 
ma se buildings may be inferred | ana . . 
_ ree pers "ais: Maite er ra: “Or t yer recommendation of either of the schemes for the | longer to be called rivers: they are sewers ; and 
au, y stated, y | . . = . es 
P, oF on parte «n tho "i ney = pr ms sewerage of London, feeling that neither of them | unless they could be restored to their original 
sani umber erected in those ¢ ts, during . : . A ohage 
objec: . sri rae . build Curing "ie offered the real and satisfactory “solution of| purity by complete interception, require to be 
ject.— me —AS ws ¢ = n page ¢ ? i ‘de = 
, eri to ta "aan > i a 2 ieee the difficulty.” This we may at least say, that treated according to the existing circumstances. 
— ; j d, silk, anc ; “me ” the : | rms vs -: . 
bits . Si cena ar : i ee +f the principle of main outfall-channels— | Tie “conservancy” of such rivers especially 
S, , I actures,—we hi f | . , on oe 
wages a th ; im aioe of Nes b bageses >| assuming the proper discharge from the point of should be maintained, and should be in the 
wages »s g a a 
aie a prt“ vt ge we * a eabie | outfall into the sea—be the correct one, it should | hands of proper authorities ; and we are glad to 
vust be considerable. | . ; er 
RE- vi ; ” ; era"©- | be capable of being applied to the large area of sce that the town-council of Manchester are 
— They would include the mill of Mr. Titus g : . i ee oe ee rs ig ae 
_— Gelt at Selinive. near Bradford. of whiel South Lancashire, now finding its drainage now applying for the requisite powers, by the 
No. 3, ¢ which a - a < » s ¥ 
“ : wi on: ieee dima iiaaktaadi Althoueh, | °™ission at the mouth of the Mersey. Our exercise of which, owners of property on the 
= y . 10ugh . os : : : : 
sa ee sation: ak Chie se ci - { | readers will not have failed to notice that there banks of the rivers Irwell, Irk, and Medlock, 
8 ; 3 est | +s . ° . ‘ ae . 
i, 3 pen Beers ar the subject. the manufacturing | 2° OP#io™s from medical officers, tending in| will be prevented from ejecting rubbish and 
rena fase have never ase pr focmnar : wr Ne favour of the outfall by numerous sewers, even refuse into the stream, or otherwise altering the 
<TS. crisis pot that which Me sien: tenia: Cain a those into the river Thames, in contra-distinction | régime of the river, or volume of the water, for 
UA- patti ys _ ° men , _ to the principle of interception and main outfall- | their own purposes. On this subject, however, 
a this moment, there is no probability that the 1s i | ie ce ete tn | cate off infeed wt bo cmeliad 4 
Lar 44 cath. alk hens tabuiiailis, enik oiphilitte, akim channels ; and, could the various difficulties in a few points of information may be supplied in 
dress, gr : _— » the rise of the tide in the sewers, or the storage a future article. 
we have alluded to, will be diminished. The ae a yD i a ee eee 
rae pelea 9 naga oomaga li of the sewage, and the deposition on the banks,| The official Referees in the “ Conclusions” in 
2, a fit Sg, BCC NO NMC’ be overcome, it is not clear that, with the im-| their Report on the Drainage of the Metropolis, 
town buildings of our country—in factories, ware- ; aR : 7 mp 
quick mense volume of the river, the principle of express the opinion, “That the pollution of 
Has houses, or offices—so large a number as may be me 
eneral ial walk the wee: les weed ee places of emission would not now)}streams by sewage, throughout the whole 
as accumulate °c ¢ ” bi +. . * s . . ° 
latte a oe ‘ eS ., manifest itself as more advantageous than the country, is an evil which is increasing with im- 
which there is the disposition to have applied other plan. The object, however, is to find th 1 house-drait id that it is very 
: ° Cc rever ; a e€ rove puse-draimage; al iat Ss very 
ICE to the purpose of architecture, or other branches sianel srinciple Such rinci le when arrived Hesirabl rf t the att lies, f the Legisl te ‘ 
MK- * . ° , , eB. = ouc ¥} Phen arrivec Siri B é © é TLE LC oO le Legisiature 
acs of art, are important in several different aspects. Aga ssid, ning. - a 2 
i assist : spe at, like all good principles, will be remarkable | should be directed to the subject with a view to 
owe ag As to art, in some of the classes of buildings PRY AE ne: : , ‘were . = ss 
. : ©” | for its simplicity. It will be applicable to the case devising means for remedying the evil. But 
mentioned, great progress has been made ; in dnt tre aber ¢ 
— Se ee 5 ? of all populous districts, like the metropolitan | we have referred to the circumstance of exces- 
\CE others, it has yet to be effected. As regards nies. dati mete Mai hi heats | ad Nut} ida tan sleieadaii 
Y . . . ares 2area ofS ancashire,—: uch | sive { e ere is, We might sav, 2: 
_ — house- decoration and furniture, perhaps in no aalaah fe 7 - anna as 1 re, . 10 ~) he i dution > i€ ; l = § r ’ no 
°GB . ‘ subjec require cations in plai such “improved house-drainage ;”’ whilst, 
2/08 part of the kingdom has the same liberal ex- ania 3 “ yr na aces x ‘ded ioe ma " te ~alteapenets by! l l he 
“' 2 b “on » taken as 7a) > « ‘ se-dré ac rere r intro< e( > 
wid penditure, and, indeed, good taste, been mani- ae oui i au ~— ae * meaner veiraead henveleigy ary e° Pyria . a ae re b a 
pat vee : . . ° ile great Volul 3 fe f ss re 48 | stre s r¢ reae » @ State to which the 
ei rine fested, ap in Mimebwater- ced’ ike’ Jenediade epee ume of the en pesos — — 7 0 a state to which 2 
. ° he ad fr sewace, wh: st he > Neces- : , 43 supplies no sort 
a neighbourhood. But, the circumstances of the d trom sewage, what must he the neces- | pollution of the Lhames supplies no sort o 











* Sea p. (85, ante,—also “ A Day in Liverpoo!,” p. 54. 
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sity arising from the present, or the possible, 
condition of the Laneashire rivers and water- 
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parallel. Could more be needed to show that the 
question of disposal of refuse is a national one ? 
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Some methods of “ deodorization,”’ separa- 
tion of solid constituents, or direct utilization, 
answer, to a certain extent, in the case 
of single small towns, at least so far as to 
free a stream from pollution, and yet render 
unnecessary any outfall to the sea. It is asserted 
that similar methods are inapplicable to the 
ease of larger places, like London,—even 
divesting the question of the interference of the 
commercial considerations. As to these last, it 
would be well to put them altogether aside, 
until the main question—that of getting rid of 
the refuse innoxiously—can be settled. It may 
remain a proper question whether outfall or 
cjectment of the sewage or refuse on to the 
land, would not still be the true “ solution of 
the difliculty.” The commercial considerations 
are virtually abandoned in the scheme of the 
Referees ; it is even apparent that a large outlay 
in working as well as primary expenses Is contin- 
geat upon the adoption of that scheme : it seems 
to us exceedingly probable that a concentrated 
nuisance at the points of outfallwherever decided 
upon, and one of serious character along the 
lines of sewers, covered or uncovered, would 
be attendant on the realization; therefore, it is 
with these probabilities, thatthose involved in the 
cjectment on to the Jand, ascertainable after the 
collation of many da/a which have found no 
place in the recently published documents, 
should be contrasted. It may be necessary and 
politic, even, to calculate, at least for some de- 
scriptions of produce, upon deterioration of the 
hedcodanile shown to arise, but which, accord- 
ing to the major part of those practically con- 
versant with agriculture, 
application of sewage at all times and seasons, 
—the necessity of such application being in- 
volved in the rejection of another arrangement 
for outfall. 

We fear that in the controversy as to covered 
or uncovered outfall channels, the real question 
has been misunderstood. If channels, mainly 
uncovered, be considered, the point is, whether 
the engineering arrangements will allow the 
flow to be maintained, and the sewage to be so 
abundantly diluted with water, as to render the 
noxious exhalations of no moment. For, it seems 
to be admitted that on those oceasions at pre- 
sent, when the sewage is largely diluted —as on 
the ten or twelve days of storm waters, in each 
year—no prejudicial effect could accrue, unless 
at the first flushing out. If, from the plan of 
the outfall, or the nature of all sewage-water, this 
refuse must always be a source of disease, the 
evil will not be remedied by the arching over of 
the outfall channels or main intercepting sewers 
‘Lhe covering, without means of ventilation, will 
but inerease the evil. Decomposition, favoured 
by the great length of sewers, will be going on ; 
the gases will foree for themselves exits at 
numerous points in the course of the sewerage— 
or more probably by the house-drains theim- 
selves; and we once more call for more promi- 
nevt attention to this element of the ques- 
tion—ventilation of the sewers—than it has 
received, 

In the Lancashire towns, the course de- 
liberately chosen as the alternative from the 
further pollution of the rivers, or experi- 
mental and problematical undertakings, is the 
retention of the old plan—the use of privies 
and ash-pits,;—only under strict regulations, 
and careful provisions as to clearance and 
removal. This is the system retained in Man- 
chester,—a town where great attention has been 
given to sanitary questions. The regulations 
of the “Building and Sanitary Regulations’ 
Committee,” in pursuance of the Police and 

Improvement Acts, not merely permit, but enjoin 
the construction of such conveniences and recep- 
tacles; and closets are allowed only “ under 
special arrangements with the committee, and 
by the owners or occupiers agreeing with the 
Water-works’ Committee for water,’”—*“ also 
defraying one-half of the cost of removing the 
ashes,”—all which would seem to imply that 
the construction of conveniences of 
modern and more approved character, is not 
encouraged,—though the water-supply is now 
abundant. The “Regulations” enjoin that every 
dweliing-house to be built within the borough 


shall be provided with a privy and ash-pit (the | 


Act goes even further—having a reference to 
existing houses), “ coustructed in a yard at- 


might result from the | 


the | 


tached to the premises, but not in front of” 
the house: over these conveniences, no sleep- 
ing-room is allowed to be built ; and “ the pre- 
mises’ are to be “so arranged that water shall 
not flow into the ash-pit.” It should be stated 
that there is a proviso as to drainage of the 
ash-pit. 

Reliance appears to be placed on the ashes 
as a deodorizing agent. Such an effect would, 
undoubtedly follow, from the use of earth. 
Earth is the best natural deodorizer ; and in 
dependence upon it, it is only necessary that 
,it should not be supercharged with the refuse, 
_as hitherto has been the case in populous dis- 
'tricts. Mr. Austin, in the slight reference 
which he makes, in the “Report on the Means of 
Deodorizing and Utilizing the Sewage of Towns,” 
to the midden-steads of Liverpool and Manches- 
ter, though he thinks that the rate of mortality in 
both these towns supports “the conclusion of 
those who contend that a high standard of 
health is not to be expected until the water- 
closet has been generally substituted for the 
midden-stead,” regards ashes as forming an 
“excellent deodorizer when properly used.” 
To have the same effect as earth, the ashes, we 





apprehend, would be required in considerable | 


quantities,—or such quantities as they are 
seldom found in, except in the case of the Lanca- 
shire houses. Coals there are a third or a 
fourth of what they cost in the metropolis ; and 
they are used, as a London house-wife would 
think, somewhat lavishly. Lancashire coals, 
however, appear always to produce a large 
quantity of ash. 
The dimensions and construction of the con- 
_veniences are particularly provided for, and the 
Acts, in some respects, admit of even greater 
precision and stringency than is attempted in the 
Regulations.” In one Act, the provision, if 
required by the Council, of a proper funnel or 
flue for carrying oif any offensive stench, is 
mentioned ; but the applicability of such a con- 
trivance to open ash-pits is not very clear. ‘The 
removal of the soil or refuse, by the most recent 
regulations, is in the hands of the authorities ; 
and the practice is (having used deodorizing 
agents where thought necessary) to cart it to a 
central depot—where, however, it is not long 
allowed to remain, and to remove it thence, and 
convey it in covered receptacles by railway, to 
districts where it can be disposed of for 
what it may fetch. A similar system is 
adopted in the adjoining borough of Salford ; 
and in this case, from an Account of Expendi- 
ture and Receipts, we are able to see that so far 
from there being a profit realized, there is a loss 
—viewing the subject in the commercial aspect. 
In the year ending August 31st, 1857, 21,239 
tons of soil were collected from about 16,000 
pits in the chief township. The value of 
this in the yard was ls. 6d. a ton: this 
was after the expenditure for getting out 
of the ash-pits, and carting to the yard, 
besides several items to be taken into considera- 
tion in any other case. The sale of the manure, 
including carriage, would not realise more than 
2s. 6d. a ton,—instead of over 3s., which would 
be required for the return of the mere outlay on 
‘the operation.* Of course this by no means 
proves that a better commercial result would 
not follow from other methods of utilization 
Sut it must not be supposed that other means 
have been unconsidered in Manchester. The 
question of utilization of sewage by irrigation 
has been taken up on several occasions ; and 
Mr. Philip Holland and Mr. Edward Corbett 
may be named as having, at one time or other, 
given attention to it. ‘The former gentleman, 
some time ago, pursued a scheme for the irriga- 
tion of land adjacent to the Bridgewater canal, 
by hose and pumps. We have referred to par- 
ticulars of the early operations, which augured 
pecuniary success ; but for some reason or other, 
the scheme appears to have been abandoned. 
The use of midden-steads or ash-pits leads to 
the provision of back-passages and entrances. 
* The money out of pocket for the past year, we believe, 
would be about 664. 18s. The es!imate of expenditure 
| over receipts by the Scavenging Committee, for the year 
ending in 1858, is 8651. ds. 


with sundries, are here set down at 2,990/.; whilst the ex. | 


penditure on 25,000 tons, including selesman’s commission, 
wages of clerks, scavengers and carters, loading boats, 
| and carriage by river and canal, cost of carts and imple- 
| ments, keep of horses, rents and sundries, are set down 
| at 3,765, 5s, 


The receipts from 23,060 tons, | 


These have frequently been allowed to get into 
a dirty state: they are not cleansed by the town 
except in urgent cases. They can hardly recom- 
mend themselves on considerations of police. 

The Lancashire principle is that of dividine 
the nuisance by the receptacles over as large an 
area as possible, in preference to concentration 
(of it in a sewer-river, or outfall-channel ; and to 
trust to the slight advantage from the best con- 
| Struction of ¢he receptacles, with constant 
Supervision and speedy removal, for mitigation of 
| the effects. The system would not be defended as 

a perfect one, and is considered to be inapplicable 
to the houses of the metropolis, on account of the 
Space which it requires in the plan; but this 
does not form the true objection to the system, 
or to any analogous to it, in general cases. The 
houses in London are hardly more confined at 
the backs than the houses of Manchester. The 
objection is the sanitary one. This makes it as 
much incumbent on the people of Lancashire, to 
pay attention to the question of house-drainage 
_and sewerage, as the people of London,—if not 
more so. The requirements, and consequent 
difficulty, are even greater in their case than 
with us. 

Under the existing system of sewerage,—that 
is, with the advantage in one point of view, of 
the non-introduction of the closet system,—the 
outfalls are in a dangerous state. To this 
point we shall again refer; but, taking the 
case of Dukinfield* as an example, the “ Report” 
alluded to in a former article shows that the 
sewage is ejected chiefly into the Tame, partly 
into the canal, and partly into “ the lake.” One 
outlet, at Dog-lane Station, is,— 

“abont eighteen fect above the level of the canal; 
the sewage is allowed to find its way down the bank 
and upon its sur‘ace. Opposite to this outfall, or 
rather immediately above it, there is a range of 
houses.” 

The river follows a meandering course, skirting 
the more populous part of the township: it is 
spoken of as “in foul condition, very offensive,” 
and requiring great improvement. ‘The popu- 
lation is rather over 14,000. The stream in 
many parts is a mere brook, and there are four 
weirs within the district. Mr. Aspland is re- 
ported as saying :— 
| “If tempted to explore the valley, he discovered 
that the river, dammed up by a weir, instead of pass- 
ing onwards the sewage impurities, is converted, during 
many months iu the year, into neither more nor less 
than a huge cesspool, distilling from its putrid bed the 
most noxious vapours and gases. These circumstances 
afford abundant explanation of the high rate of mor- 
tulity * * * * Its impurities are considerably 
, augmented by the sewage from Staley-bridge district 
and town, situate immediately above Dukinfield.” 


Below Ashton and Dukinfield, the same narrow 
stream passes Guide Bridge, and reaches the 
populous town of Stockport; and what is the 
state of the solid and liquid compound that gets 
into the Mersey, might be supposed,—but, it 
would be well if the deleterious matter were 
passed on, rather than deposited, or retained, 
festering, within the populous districts. Other 
towns are not so favourably situated as to 
streams. ‘The mortality of such places (in the case 
of Dukinfield it is shown to exceed that of 
Whitechapel in London) is of course in great 
degree due to insufficient number and mal-con- 
struction of the conveniences and receptacles of 
the sort in use, and to many other causes. But 
the result from the immediate and general intro- 
duction of the closet system, in opposition to the 
best arrangements of the other sort, would, it 
seems clear, be most disastrous. The question, 
‘what should be done with the sewage of houses, 
_is not answered by the metropolitan recommen- 
‘dation of outfall-channels to the sea. How 
would the work of applying these to the Lanca- 
shire district ever be surmounted? or how can 
the proposed outfalls for London, secure more 
than a partialortemporaryresult—the real object 
being the entire dispollution of the Thames—so 
‘long as the “area of drainage” does not include 
prospectively every town and district draining 
‘into the river ? 
We must pursue the subjects which are before 
us, in a future number. 





| * Dukinfield, in fact, is in Cheshire; but is separated 
| only by the river, from the town of Ashton, Stockport 15 


| similarly situated in Lancashire, 
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AN AMERICAN TOWN HOUSE. in diameter. Just imagine this enormous work, | frame of mind extremely repulsive to the young ; and 


In addition to the examples already given from 
Mr. Vaux’s “ Villas and Cottages” (see p. 658, av/e), 
we add a view and plaus of a town house, about to be 
built in Fifth Avenue, New York, on a plot 25 fect 
wide, adjoining the grounds occupied by the Church 
of the Ascension. It is thus more open and airy then 
is the case in the majority of house lots in New York. 
It is to be built of brown stone and brick. The re- 
cess formed at the end of the dining-room, and the 
pantry adjoining, project from the main body of the 
house, to give increased space on the principal floor. 


the conception of Brunel and the production of Seott as first impre ssions are then indelible, it will give 


Russell, completely fitted up with every necessary of 


life, and dashing across the ocean with 4,400 human 
beings on board, at a continuous speed and with an 
ease never before attained (and this it is confidently 
anticipated will be the case), and you will have before 
you the most extraordinary result of engineering 
science and coustructive skill that the world has yet 
seen. 

Of the formation of the launching ways, resting 
/on enormous piles and concrete, and the apparatus 


them a disgust to the place, and associated with that 
will probably be a dislike to learning, for children 
will imperceptibly connect one with the other, which 
no amount of reasoning will afterwards suffice to drive 
away. Not only are modern schools in many in- 
stances gloomy in appearance, but there is an abso- 
lute want of sufficient light. I have myself seen some 
lin which this was painfully apparent. Insutflicieney 
‘of light, bad ventilation, and uncleanliness invariably 
| go together. How excessively disagreeable and posi- 


The main staircase has a skylight in the roof. This for pushing the vessel down these ways, and holding | tively unhealthy must this be to young people, with 
house will cost about 20,000 dollars when finished. | her in when she slips too fast, the public are tolerably | their delicate susceptibilities and natural buoyancy of 
well informed ; suffice it to say for the present that the | spirits, impaired by incarceration in such living tombs 
THE “LEVIATHAN” STEAM-SHIP vessel, which was originally about 300 feet from the las these ; instead of their studies being made in- 
4 LENE. AL AM-5 : ‘line of low-water mark, is now about 110 feet nearer, | teresting, they are positively repulsive from the dis- 
WE made an endeavour a few days ago to obtain and that the operations are continued day after day. On ‘agreeable associations connected with them. It 
for our readers, by personal examination, some im-. the first day, it will be remembered, the ship moved but | would, however, be an easy task, with a little manage- 
partial information of what is really being done at onee, about 4 feet at the head and 6 feet at the stern; | ment, to give to Gothic schools as cheerful an 
Milwall towards launching the Zeviathan,—that won- | and those who saw the advance will not soon forget it : | appearance as they are at present solemn and mourn- 
derful piece of iron construction (the last result of the exquisite beauty and grace of the movement with | ful; for, indeed, one of the beauties of the style is its 
Mr. Scott Russell’s experiments on wave curves), Which she hurled two souls into eternity was a thing | range of expression. The whole of haman sympathies 
which, if it were dropped down in Russell-square, to think about. being within its reach, with perhaps the single ex- 
would rest upon the houses on both sides:—but we did| | One word more to the Company, and to some who | ception of those constituting the grand and epic. 
not succeed ; the relation of progress being the pri- , have said to us, “ Will the ship pay?” Ifthe line} From what does the expression of purpose in an 
vilege, apparently, of a friendly pen or two not likely of policy indicated in Mr, Yates’s observation, already | edifice result 2 Is it the abstract quality of a certain 
to say too much. If we may judge from the unde-| quoted, be pursued, we reassert with strong convic- | arrangement of lines and forms, or does it arise from 
niable want of forethought and the ill-arrangement tion, that the scheme will be a failure. But we will} what is commonly termed the sentiment of associa- 
exhibited on the first day, and at a frightful cost, there | imagine the prevalence of better counsel in that | tion? This is a question very difficult to answer, 
may be personal wisdom in this “prevention, but | respect, and even then we do not hesitate to say, that | but it is, nevertheless, of vital importance that we 
there cannot possibly be any in the assertion made to | to obtain success financially, one of two things must | should be possessed of some clear and decided notions 
us by Mr. Yates, the secretary of the company, that. be done; either there must be three or four more | on the subject, if we are to have principles to guide 
he cared nothing for the press, or for what the press 'Leviathans built, and worked by the same board|us in design instead of mere individual preferences, 
said. Lt us, with equal candour and emphasis, say | 20d staff, or its management and agencies must be | On one hand it has been ably shown by Mr. Garblet, 
to Mr. Yates and his directors, while there is yet undertaken by parties who have other duties, also, to | that there are certain forms of expression by which 
time, that if the business of the Eastern Steam | occupy them. In other words, if the Leviathan is | nature informs us of the physical qualities existent in 
Navigation Company is to be carried on in main-|to have her own board of directors, secretaries, ‘her various works. Angularity expresses power as 
tenance of that feeling, and managed after the fashion | clerks, ageats here and agents there, manager at this | surely as a contraction of the brows and compression 
which it is certain to induce, that company is as surely | port and superintendent at that, all to herself, there | of the lips indicate determination ; a curvilincar con- 
doomed to be a failure financially as the vessel now | Will be very little difficulty in buying shares cheap | tour gives elegance with as much certainty as a smile 
on the ways is a triumph mechanically, | this day two years. It was a grand work to do ;— | betrays the joyfulness of the inward feelings. On the 
It was a comparison made in our pages in 1854 ‘destined, probably, to produce a revolution and bring | other hand there are associations which are merely 
between the big ship and the houses in Tavistock. | Wealth to the country,—and those who did it will | artificial, having no real existence, and there‘ore are 
square, and repriuted everywhere, which first gave the | have earned honour, though they may not get a/ not general, only expressing local feeling, such as 
general public any notion of its enormous size and| money return for their capital. We offer these | confounding Classicality with copyism, or Gothicism 
capacity. The length of it, on the upper deck, we observations, however, with the view of aiding them | with barbarity. These being false, are the most 
may remind our readers, is 692 fect, the breadth of to get both. | difficult to be dispossessed of, and are, in fact, pre- 
the hull 83 feet, and its height 60 feet. It consists | —————— = | judices imbibed from early partiality or lack of know- 
of more than 10,000 plates put together with three ART IN ARCHITECTURE.* | ledge. We should, there fore, be careful to draw a 
millions of rivets. The decks and iron walls form it | distinction between individual tastes and essential 
into about eighty enormous boxes. According to a! | qualities ; otherwise we are unable to perceive whe- 
published statement, its four paddle-engines are to| Ir has become very common to employ Gothic for | ther we design or compose on lasting principles or 
give a nominal force of 5,000 horse-power, and the school buildings, and properly so I think; only if We | evanescent partialities. 
screw-propeller of 6,500,—11,500 horse-power in the adopt the style for schools, we should be very careful} ‘Phere also exist other sources of pleasurable feel- 
whole! ‘The engines, when in full work will swallow , 2° © fall into the usual error of giving a gloomy ex- | ings, open to the imaginative mind, when contem- 











Aristides continues to treat of Gothie Art. 


up 250 tons of coal each day, and yet the cellar is large | PT®*S!0" to them : such a course is quite uncalled for, | plating an edifice, be it Classic or Gothic, such as that 
enough to hold a supply for a voyage to Australia and | and very improper. It is astonishing what an effect | derived from a perhaps undue appreciation of the race 
back. Why, the iron shaft to connect the propeller with | the ees of a building has on the youthful | who have perfected it; or if it is a ruin, from the 
the engine is three times as long as a good ten-roomed | mind when it is at all imaginative. Gloominess is a romance of its history: but all associations of this 


house is high, namely, 160 feet, and each wheel is 56 feet | * See page 698, ante, vat | kind depend more upon the disposition of the observer, 
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than any actual quality in the example; snd are, 


therefore, evanescent, having no existence iu esthetic 
laws. Tnough memories like these frequently heighten 
our pleasure, they oftener confuse our unde rstanding, 
and lead us to set a value on a design which it other- 
wise does not deserve. We should rather try to banish 
such impressions as these, and study a desiga from an 
esthetic point of view: our ideas must be cosmo- 
politan to be appreciated by all. One who has been 
contemplating the majestic grandeur of aucient art is 


very likely to attribute excellencies to it which it does | 


not possess ; and the same rule holds good in every 
other style. We appreciate best that which we study 
mcst; an additional reason for not confining ourselves 
to the study of one style; for ¢¢ will always appear 
super-excellent to the exclusion of all other beauties. 
Association of ideas, in the sense popularly understood, 
is a most fruitful source of error; though much expa- 
tiated upon in architectural “ chit-chat papers,” and 
described as the fount from which most art-pleasure 
is derived. All esthetic beanty—as the use of the 
term implies—is totally unconnected with extraneous 
aid: it is, in reality, self-existent. Ina genera/ sense, 
association is the cause of a// the pleasurable emo- 
tions of the mind, excited by the contemplation of 
beauty in any form, and does, in fact, constitute that 
beauty; but they are associations existent in nature 
aud only discovered in the design,—not of that loose 


by avy sane man, be considered to embody modern | superior modern works could be easily pointed out. 
sentiments, excepting that it is structurally unscien-| If you admit the foregoing to be true, why complain 
tific aud false, full of disguise, and in its totality a | that St. Paul’s is a high-pressure work? For of 
shameless sham. How opposite is the unpresuming | Gothic there is little left that was not at the time of 
truth, the scientific elegance, the unvarnished reality, | erection considered to be sumptuous. The manners of 
the natural and easy beauty which distinguishes the | the ancients approached much nearer to ours in refine- 
Gothie, where the ornamentation is so appropriately | ment than ever did those of our Gothic ancestors : 
distributed and elegantly designed, collected in tra- then why complain of the unfitness of classic to our 

| 


ceried windows and canopied niches, which shine as! character? Gothic ecclesiastical architecture, you say, 
{ polish dyvems set in frosted gold, so different to the 


| is now an “established fact,” wince at it as you may, 
| laboured effect and high-pressure system of art dis-; Who winces at it? “Ht is also providential that a 
played in pseudo-Classic designs. If Renaissance, or | school of Gothicists have eome to rescue us from the 
any other such lascivious style, is so suited to our pre- quagmire of despond.” Iam glad to hear it! and if 
sent wants, it argues badly for the morality of the they should be the providential instruments for re- 
age, placing speculative building by a better system, so 
Aristides. -—You still run away with false impres- | much the better. 
sions, and indulge in unintentional misrepresentations.| Donaldo.—A long speech, but a good one: why, 
The objections you have urged have been refuted a| indeed, should we give up a style that has been so 
hundred times. Do try and look at the question in a | great and glorious in results, because, forsovoth, iu the 
broader light, and be not so wedded to the-style of | veruaeular tongue, there are some ugly words? If 
beauty in one woman as to deny the existence of equal ‘St. Paul’s is a high-pressure production, is it not 
attractions in another. | merely a proof that the style requires only talent to 
Seotonius.—Your simile is plausible, but false : in- | work it out? and is not, therefore, the credit greater 
genious, but untrue; far be it from me to deny the | where the difficulties are so many? To give the same 
existence of great beauty in such works as St. Paul’s, | dignity to a Gothic cathedral would be impossible, 
Greenwich Hospital, or St. George’s Hall; ‘but these | from the vast size it would require to be made. If 
are the highest efforts of art, and the highest efforts | the difficulties in the way of being original are greater, 





and vague character which they are usually described 
as being, and which none can understand or explain, 
excepting by having somehow or other got it into | 
his head previously that this or that form is bean- | 


tiful, tinging by association all after-thonghts. If | 
this is not a fair explanation of what is usually under- | 
stood by the term, what do they mean? Why attri- | 
bute our sensations of delight in beauty part/y to that | 
cause, when it can be irrefragably proved that it is | 
the only one? The simple truth is, that the matter 
is little understcod; and their ideas being confused, 
they give explanations which only serve to mystify. 
Whcther the expression of purpose in a building, | 
properly speaking, arises from an abstract power in 
the lines and combinations themselves, is uncertain ; 
but it is sufficient for our purpose to know that nature | 


. ; ; 
expresses qualities invariably by the same means; | 


and we must copy her principles if we would succeed | it cannot be disguised that we have succeeded in re- 
in giving purpose to an edifice,—as with angular | storing Gothic ecclesiastical architecture. Wince at 
masses, she expresses power; with curves, elegance ; | it though you may, we shall, as assuredly as truth is 


with mass and gloom, solemnity ; and so on, through 
a) 


expression depends, independently of that which arises | 
from the suitability of the plan to meet its require- 
ments. 

What has all this to do with Gothic architecture ? 
many will ask. To which I reply, 
proves what this paper seeks to establish : 


from which bounds it cannot trespass without in- 
truding on another’s province. 


tinguish between the capabilities of each style, we | have explained to me what the Gothic vernacular was. 
shall be likely to reverse the order of harmony, and | Where are the fourteenth-century dwellings, so artisti- 


introduce them in inappropriate situations. Gothic 
could not be improper in any situation when 
England was comparatively shut ovt from the influ- 
nce of the rest of the world; but now things are so 
changed, and we have adopted so many new ideas, as 
to have become so essentially cosmopolitan, that this 
style, though excellent in itself, is inadequate to satisfy 
our modern demands, Our field of view is now so 
much larger than it formerly was, that we are com- 
pelled to introduce new scenes, and more various 
landscape, to preserve the whole from dull monotony. 
Undoubtedly, our advantages and knowledge have 
vastly increased: then why not use that which a 
bountiful Providence bas thrown in our way? Why 
resolutely refuse to work up the new material, which 
modern research has opened to us, from the great mine 
of ancient art ? 

I know that thorongh going medizevalists will say, 

This is all trash:” for those who resolutely shut 
themselves up in a little island of their own persist 
in thinking it is the only habitable spot on the 
globe. 

Moch as I admire Gothic art, for its manifold 
beauties and flexibility, I cannot shut my eyes to the 
existence elsewhere of cqual beauties ot au entirely 
opposite character, , 

Having touched upon the leading features of the 
three principal styl:s, I shall conclude my paper with 
a few remarks on the mixed styles, or Reuaissauce, 
now so much in use, 

Rufskinius—Your paper has not done justice to 
Medizeval art: while it professes to touch on all the 
beauties appertaining to Guthie, half of it consists 
of irrelevant matter, by which you seek to establish 
your first false proposition. 
Spectiug its good points, I most cordially coincide 
with ; but you have not said enough. Classic archi- 


tecture, even if it were excellent for the purposes 
Which et 


What you have said re- 





|} mind of which they have thus foully been robbed. 


all the tones and phases of sentiment which exist. | style of the land. 
On the proper selection of these qualities artistic | 


| is to contrast the good of the Gothic with the bad of 
| the Classic: the cathedral with the pattern row of 
a | cottages. 
that it simply | unfair. You have not the boldness or the unfairness 
: 1: that each to deny that there is some /i/¢/e merit in a structure 
style has a sphere of expression peculiar to itself, 

t= | production” : 
If we do not dis- | 


first eslled it into existence, canuot, surely, | 


of all styles are good; but to come to the rcal test, | so are the results more magnificent ; and this of itself, 
let us examine the vernacular, through which the if believed, disproves the great pleavof a celebrated 
genius of a style should speak to all beholders. What Gothicist regarding the lavish-expenditure, which he 
has been produced? Look at our cottages, our town says is required, to effect:anything good in the shape 
dwellings, our warehouses, and even our villas. ‘Was of Italian. There may ‘be, and mo doubt are, advan- 
there ever anything so ugly, so imbecile, sovart-less, tages peculiar to-each style ; and these, as my friend 
and so contemptible? The vernacular style should, Aristides seeks to impress on you, should be well 
in all cases, be an exponent of the straightforward, looked into. 

honest feelings of the English people. Certainly it is Aristides.—Tiie united aim required to create a 
not now; and so fer from elevating the taste of the nations] style cannot be obtained till all our at present 
uncultured classes, it destroys all their innate percep- divergent ideas flow into one channel. Such a style 
tion of beauty, planging them into such a dark abyss will be the result of the fusion of two opposite 
of horrors and corruption, that it will take generations elements. Already I think I perceive a tendency to- 
for them again to acquire the natural, healthy tone of wards that consummation. Gothic will never, in its 
integrity, be universal: still, no doubt, it will consti- 
tute one element, and that not the least, in any new 
style that should happen to become universal. 

Scotonius.—‘‘ Jerry” building is the accompaniment 
ofa false style of art ; of an architecture that admits of 
structural conceslment—sneer at the fact though you 
may. If we had followed in the steps of our good 
old ancestors, we should have advanced instead of 
retrograded, What a lack of thought and original 
conception there is in all the boasted works of the 
modern Italian school—if school it can be called ! 
What heavy, ugly, square, monotonous ereations—no ! 
copies — are they! How different to the varied, 
graceful, and aspiring Gothic ; which being as trathful 
as it is beautiful, seems as though a spirit had come 
down from heaven to clothe truth in vestments woven 
by angels ! 

Aristides.—The great charm of original thought 
cannot be claimed by Gothic architects, with any 
zreater fairness than by the so-called Classicists. 
Show me the porch, the window, the spire, canopy 
or roof framing, in fact, any portion of a modern 
Gothic church, and I will engage to find a couuter- 
part in some old example. It is true the members 
may be more varied than is possible in Classic: that 
isa beauty peculiar to the style : but of real originality 
there is very little to be found. ITnstead of adapting 
the style to our habits, which it is frequently capable 
of, the tendency of Gothicism is to adapt our ideas 
to the old-fashioned ungainly contrivances of our 
ancestors. No! origivality can never surely be 
claimed by your party; they are too servilely Gothic 
in their notions. Perpendicular architecture was the 
result of a want felt, of a tendency to modernism 
which could not then be met in a satisfactory manner 
by employing pure Gothic. If we had gove on 10 
the steps of our forefathers, we should have been 10 
much the same position as they; but such a suppo- 
sition is an absurdity. We must, in order to ad. 
vance, from time to time abaudon a traditionary line 
of proceeding, to adopt new ideas, as fresh lights 
break in upon us. The question has, however, been 
gone into so often, aud been so thoroughly ventilated, 
that it is waste of breath for us to discuss it. 


Providentially, there has arisen a school of art fitted 
eventually to rescue them from the slough of despond 
which they have fallen into; for say what you will, 


greater than falsehood, introduce Gothic as the secular 


Aristides —It appears to me that the plan adopted 
by you Gothicists, when compsring the rival styles, 


It is needless to say such a comparison is 


| like St. Paul’s ; but that we are told isa “‘ high-pressure 
we must see what the style produces in 


| the vernacular. Before that is done, I should like to 


| cally superior to anything modern? or who informed 
| you of the innate sense of beauty possessed by, not 
| only the good old Englishman all of the olden time, 
| but also by his retainers ? When that poiat is settled 
then it will be time to compare the two styles. At 
| present we can only compare modern works with 
| modern works,—-Gothie with Renaissance. Builders’ 

Gothic and Builders’ Italian are both bad: the Italian 
may perbaps be passable, but the Gothic is intolerably 
| villanous. his fact does not certainly arise from 
their “taste” being destroyed by Renaissance; for 
| they never had any: it is simply the effect of specu- 
| lative building ; and with productions of this class you 
| would compare the earnest work of our true old free- 
;masons! Compare the best efforts of modern Tialian 

| with those of modern Gothic: where is the disparity 

| you speak of ? One suits best with grassy lawns, the 
other with more picturesque scenery. One, having a 
| heavy sky-line, requires a background of trees ; the 
other, in its quaint pointedness, requires such aid less, 
Speculative buildings ought not to be considered expo- 
nents of British feeling, except it be for the pocket ; 
but the villa residences of our merchant princes, when 
designed by skilful hands, are. It is a mere piece of | 
imagination to suppose that everything medieval was 
necessarily pretty, because many of the examples left | clusion you draw from it respecting the employment 
us are so: nothing can be more false than such a sup- | of several styles is a fallacy : however, we will, though 
position, for it is the natural effect of time to destroy | we cannot agree, hear what you have to say respecting 
that which is poor and mean, and invest with greater | the detestable Renaissance. 
beauty all that is or'ginally good and firm. Ihave| Aristides (sarcastically).—Thank you for your 
not the least doubt teat the veroacular style of the | kindness: perhaps a litile dissent may give activity 
fourteenth century consisted more of mud hovels than | to the fueulties. , 

' of anything else; and even the better cless of houses| Rufskinius—We wish to be guarded on all sides 
would be found dark, dreary, and clumsy, if we were | in an impregnable mail of argument. So show us 
well acquainted with the domestic history of that | the way you handle the weapons wherewith you put- 
period. Of course there were palaces of goodly | pose slaying the valiant Goth. 

| proportions—or rather castles; but they cannot| <Aristides—Far be it from me to slay so helpless 

'be considered as belonging to the vernacular! a creature: I only wish to teach him how to fence. 

| style, for they are high-pressure productions, aud) Scotonius.—Then measure your ground and begin. 


r . . » Se 
Garblentum.—Your theory of expression in archi- 
tecture coincides with my own opinion ; but the con- 
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ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE. 


Italian architectare, in its capacity for expression, 
holds a middle position between the Gothic and 
Classic. While it partakes of the regularity of one, 
it combines with it, in a great degree, the picturesque 
effect of the other. It is more flexible than Classic, 
and possesses greater dignity than Gothic. These 
qualities point it out as being peculiarly fitted for 
street architecture, and for general domestic pur- 
poses. A large amount of original design may be 
displayed in the grouping of the masses; and also 
much freshness of invention in the details. With a 
little help from the Gothic, the style is capable of 
embodying very varied conceptions. We are not tied 
down to the employment of base, column, and eutab- 
lature, as we are in the pure Classic, which renders it 
of such limited applicability ; nor are we debarred from 
the use of those beautiful members, if we require 
them; for we are at liberty to introduce them where 
force or prominency is required in the desigu, or to 
mark the several ranges of floors. The windows may 
also be trested with great freedom ; and the ensemble 
of the edifice may even receive its effect entirely from 
fenestration. It is a style which admits of greater 
breadth than the Gothic ; allowing of the introduction 
of large sheets of plate glass, which in Gothic would 
be quite inadmissible ; indeed, either plate-glass manu- 
facturers or architecture would suffer if Gothic were 
universal. This again is an additional inducement for 
the employment of Italian in towns, where as much 
light and as little dirt is required. Again, it may 
appropriately be used where great uniformity is 
wanted, as in a formal row of buildings, which would, 
in Gothic, appear very stiff and prim. A bold pro- 


jecting cornice (not held in balance by rods) takes off 


the baldness which in a line of Gothic houses would 
be exhibited. 

I know many will shrug their shoulders, and 
truthful people will grin, when I express my deli- 


berate conviction, that it is one of the advantages of 


the style, tiat it may be executed in cement! Stone 
is a better material, no one will deny; but the ex- 


pense prohibits its adoption in nine cases out of ten. | 


The cry against cement is one of those virtuous, 


puritanics] notions, which everybody re-echoes and all | 


practically disregard. Gothicists will shudder at such 
sentiments ; and in their style its use would indeed 
be monstrous. ‘True, all the nations of antiquity used 
it; even the Mexicans used it, and also the Chinese 
use it mow: then why not we? It gives a lively and 
cheerful appearance to streets, which otherwise would 
be direfully gloomy if left to the depressing influence 
of dirty red brick: legitimately employed, no one 
ought to object to it as a sham, for it is not. Is the 
coat a man wears on his back a sham? Then why a 
coat of cement? Inside it is a “ necessary covering ;” 
outside, we are taught it is a “‘sham.” By the same 
logical reasoning we might prove that the inside of a 
house ought to have the bare brick exposed, and the 
ceiling ought to show the timber joists—such are the 
absurdities to which a false standard of truthfulness 
will lead us, 


French Renaissance is still more picturesquely | 


treated thau Italian ; and if not too profusely covered 
with decoration, which satiates the mind, and has led 
to its being called lascivious, it may also be employed 
with good effect in town architecture,—in places 
where a broken sky-line is an object of importance, 
as iu a position where it will be viewed from a dis- 
tance, towering above and giving variety to the 
usually monotonous horizon of a modern city; the 
outlines of which are generally all but neglected. 

Elizabethan is purely an English style, and, though 
much abused by “the best authorities,” is still well 
worthy of our notice. It should be very sparingly 
used in cities, and, together with the French of the 
same period, should always be employed with great 
caution, It offers great inducements to unskilful 
hands, from the ease with which it may be copied, and 
it is the bad architecture so produced, together with 
its worse application, that has rendered it so com- 
pletely a workhouse style,—hence its disrepute. What 
style is so suitable for a baronial residence, surrounded 
as it is with such thoroughly English associations, and 
harmonising so well as it does with English land- 
seape ? 

Italian is a style fitted for the expression of com- 
mercial prosperity, and the display of accumulated 
wealth. French Renaissance is partly fitted for the 


same purpose ; yet possesses less Classic taste; and | 


is more extravagantly egotistical in display. But 
Elizabethan, with its secluded yet cheerful and fan- 
tastic quaintness, is far more suited than e'ther for 
the residence of a nobleman or gentleman priding 
himself on his English ancestry and his eovstitutional 
notions. It is intrinsically a Shakesperian style, pos- 


sessing the attribates of his age, and partly those of | 


his genius. Vivid and forcible, brilliant and fantastic, 


representing it to be,—and proving it to their own 
full satisfaction. 

In advocating the employment of several styles, I 
would wish to disabuse my hearers’ minds of the 
impression they may insensibly form, that it would be 
correct to place opposite styles in juxtaposition: no- 
thing is further from my intention; for though in 
styles which have an affinity this may be done fre- 
quently with good effect, yet the transition should not 
be too rapid, or the contrast too great. If the sur- 


attention should be paid to the laws of harmony ; 
working up the whole into a pleasing ensemble, as if 
it were part of a general design, which only required 
learrying out and completing. Nevertheless, there 
| should exist an individuality, distinguishing each from 
| its neighbours, though the whole should form a com- 
position, or a picture. There should be no inelegant 
| junction, or kuuckle-joint, if I may be allowed the 
| expression ; no unfinished break—waiting to be con- 
| tinued in our next—but the union should be easy, 
| graceful, and complete in finish; combining them as 
| parts of one composition, yet distinctly marking the 
| extent of cach design. A gradation of ideas is necessary 
| to preserve the effect of the sentiments impressed on 
| the mind, both in architecture and poetry ; for where 
| the sentiments conveyed are of opposite characters, 
they destroy each other and become latent, like nega- 
tive and positive electricity. A Classic building in 
| proximity to one in Gothic taste, will, contrary to 
the vulgar notion of improvement by contrast, injure 
it, by giving it an apparent toyishness of appearance ; 
and the Gothic will, in return, re-act and produce in 
{the Classic a certain hard, cold, and formal effect, 
otherwise not noticeable. I often think that the 
Gothicists destroy the fine seutimeuts exhibited in a 
Classic building, by placing an imaginary edifice in 
their own much-loved style, in opposition, by the 
| side of it. Such a course will as effectually destroy 
its beauties, as a comic song will drive away all the 
pathos of a sentimental one. It is impossible to 
laugh and to ery at the same moment—unless it be 
during hysterics or madness: so to perceive and 
| appreciate fully the beauties of each style, we must 
detach one from the other, and survey them sepa- 
| rately—a difficult operation if they adjoin. Some 
| will, perhaps, ask what is to be done, if the adjoining 
| buildings, according to the rules previously pro- 
| pounded, are required to be of opposite styles, as in a 
| hall of justice and a church; to which I answer, 
| something must be sacrificed to each style, if utility 
| says that they must go together. In every scheme 





ithere are some disadvantages; some convenience or 


that scheme which meets most of the requirements of 
| the case; and I confidently assert that the proper 
and legitimate use of several styles, in preference to 

one, will meet our wants much more effectually— 
} suecr, as many will, at the assertion. 
| Nothing tomy mind has proved the superiority of a 
| modification of Italian for eivie purposes more than the 
| late competition for the Government Offices. There 
were several able Gothic designs submitted; but they 
were, without exception, uniformly inappropriate. 
Indeed, Gothicists seem to ignore all attempts at 
giving a suitable expression of purpose to an edifice— 


that is left to chance. They sre so taken with the | 


beauties of Medizevalism and precedents, that expres- 
| sion is generally disregarded ; though the style, with 
proper treatment, is capable of a much greater range 
than they generally give it. Monastic devices, epis- 
copal attributes, or collegiate conventionalities, are 
not the things fitted for giving expression of purpose 
to a range of national offices for the transaction of 
the business of a great commercial kingdom such as 
England. Yet, what else is there to give these Gothic 
designs expression? Nothing! How strangelyinappro- 
priite those medieval figures and straggling reliefs with 
which Messrs. Deane and Woodward decorate their 
design for the Foreign Office, seem, when we con- 
| template the purpose of the intended stractare, viz. 
the transaction of the current business of the realm 
in its relations with foreign powers! How one, 
irresistibly reminds you of the past! The other of 
the present! Such a contrast of ideas serves to 
degrade an otherwise meritorious design into a baby- 
| house for old meu in their dutage. There may be 
extravagances ‘and flagrant copyism displayed in many 
of the Remaissance designs; but how much more 
appropriate is ‘the ‘feeling conveyed by that slyle to 
the purposes towhieh the buildings are to be devoted ! 
Every moulding, every line, every bit of decoration, 
speaks of afilwence, wealth, commerce ; and withal 
they possess a eertain systematic and business-like 
listribution of parts, not unaccompanied with dignity 
j} and stateliness of carriage. 


| While I advocate a legitimate employment of 
Renaissance, it is impossible for me to be blind to the 


rounding structures be not very ungraceful in outline, | 


some beauty must be sacrificed ; but we should choose | 


meagre architraves, Palladian wiudows stuck in be- 
tween five-story pilasters, like Tum Thumb between 
the legs of the American Giant, and gaping shop- 
fronts with no apparent support. Bonds and string 
courses filled with pater of the most approved form 
of coufectionery rosette, occasionally diversified by 
the spaces between the stories being filled in with 
border panels, some 14 feet high. Such efforts as 
| these (if they can be dignified with the title) are a 
i standing disgrace to the age we live in, and it is 
almost sufficient to make ove concur with those who 
think it one of naught but tasteless abominations, 
till a little patch of real artistic worth brings us back 
to the knowledge that art does stillexist. The true 
‘aim of architecture has been sadly neglected ; but the 
faint streaks of light in the horizon permit us still to 
hope that the mid-day of art is approaching, and that 
its sun will yet complete one more cycle. 

In this shg&t review I have introduced little tech- 
nical matter. My object has beeu rather to give 
voice to that part of our art which appeals to the 
geueral sympathies of the human mind, for most 
people hive sufficient taste to appreciate a consistent 
design, though they may not have enough to protect 
them from adverse and corrupt influences. If we 
try to place before them some new beauty or appro- 
priate form in everything we do, no matter how small 
it is, we shall insensibly raise to a higher tone their 
taste for the beautiful and true. 

I have altempied to draw a line of demarcation 
between-association proper and arbitrary association. 
One is drawn from the everlasting and pre-existent 
priveiples of nature ; the other is the result of a blind 
following of ru’es or theories, without once turning 
round to inquire or to investigate. The laboratory 
of nature is locked to such as these: they mistake 
local feeling for universal law. The opinions I have 
expressed are not mere visionary analogies, suddenly 
discovered for the support of a theory, or the refuta- 

| tion of an opponent, aud as suddenly thrown on ove 
side as useless when they have served their turn: 
but the accumulated experience of a life devoted to 
art, and of mach patient observation and investiga- 
tion. As such I hope they will be taken; and I sin- 
cerely trust that the blind partizanship and mistaken 
zeal evinced by many members of the profession, will 
give place to more enlarged views of the comprehen- 
siveness of art. 

Rufskinius—Are'you alluding in your last sen- 
tence to the earnest efforts of the party whom I have 
the honour to represent? If so, I can only say that 

| it is an uncalled-for and iliberal remark. 
Aristides —A liberal wish, though. 
**T would offend none: 
Those who think tee cap will fit, 
Let them try it on.” 





The party now breaks up, some betraying great 
disgust, and others with “ smiling countenance 
serene.” As but little benefit might be looked for 
from the disenssion of the last section of the paper 
by the able Pro‘essor A. it is the less to be regretted 

| by the company—or the reader. 
Tuos, M. Reape. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
BROMPTON, 

Our advertising columns have already made known 
the subjects of lectures proposed to be delivered here 
during the ensuing three months, but we repeat the list 
to emphasize it: — Wednesday, January 13, evening 
meeting, Mr. Cockerell, R.A. in the chair. Award 
of prize by Mr. Ruskin.— Wednesday, January 27, 
“On Ancient and Modern Architectural Ornament 
contrasted,” by Mr. John P. Seddon.— Wednesday, 
February 10, “ On the Domestic Architecture of the 
Middle Ages,’ by Mr. John Henry Parker.— 
Wednesday, February 24, “On the Right Use of 
Ancient Examples,” by Mr. George E. Street.— 


| Wednesday, March 10, “On Ancient Timber 


Framing,” by Mr. Raphael Brandon.— Wednesday, 
March 24, “ On the Selection of Objects for Study in 
the Architectural Museum,” by Mr. G. G. Scott, 
A.R.A. 

There are but two candidates for Mr. Ruskin’s 
prize, and their merit is said to be nearly equal. 

We may mention thet the new eatalogue will be 
ready in the bezgioning of the mew year, and that a 
large collection of photographs is beimg made to illus- 
trate the casts in the Architeetaral Gallery. 





Hints as To Price Lists: Drstaicr Ma?—W ould 
it not be very much more convenient fer ‘reference if 
the different manufacturers eould arrange to print 
their price lists on the same’size paper, so that they 
mizht be kept together, and, if thought necessary, 


bound and indexed ? Also, would it not pay to publish 
} 


homely and cheerful, it is far from being the demo- many glaring falsities aud gin-palace perpetrations | a coloured map (like the new postal), showing the 
ralized bastard offspring of the two styles, which | which have hrought disgrace upon the style itself, and | portions under the jurisdiction of the diffirent district 
people who ought to know better are bever weary of 


ae a . 4 = 
uaceseivedly so. Fsrnese Palace cornices, thin and 


surveyors ? It would be found very convenient. —W. T. 
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Plan of T nb of General de Brea. 


TOMB OF GENERAL DE BREA. 


| THE accompanying engraving represents the tomh 

which has been erected at Nantes, in memory of 
the brave General de Brea, who died in 1848. It 
was designed by N. Bourgerel, architect, of Nantes, 
where he had taken his reputation as laureate of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts of Paris. 





DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE, ROUEN, 

Wood and Stone House, Rue Cauchoise—This 
curious house, 39 feet high by 30 feet wide, is con- 
structed of stone as high as the cornice of the first 
floor. The second floor is of wood, undisguised, the 
pilasters only being of stone. We may particularly 
remark the arrangement of what was formerly called 
U'étage noble. Above the two centre windows is 
seen a pediment which encloses a sculptured subject, 
representing a strong castle with its towers and battle- 
ments. In the tympanum of the dormer which ter- 
minates the house is a sculptured eseutcheon with the 
arms eff.ced. It was probably a little town-house, 
where, quite at the end of the sixteenth century, some 
Norman lord was accustomed to spend the months of 
the bad season. It is situate in the Rue Cauchcise, 
No. 70, near the boulevard of that name. 

Stone House of Seventeenth Century.—We add the 
clevation of a stone-fronted house bearing the date 
1637. 





PROPOSED GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 

Some of our readers are, naturally enough, very 
anxious to know what the Government has deter- 
mined on with regard to the proposed Public Offices, 
aud the designs selected in competition. Nothing is 
known positively ; but things get talked about some- 
times before they are communicated officially, and 
this is what we are told as to the Public Offices. A 
few weeks ago the Treasury informed the Board of 
Works that the question of new Government Offices 
had been laid before the cabinet, and that it was de- 
termined to carry out the designs made (by Mr. 
Pennethorne) in 1854, referred to in the Report on 
Downing-street Extension Bill, 1855, aud that the 
Foreign Office was to be proceeded with forthwith. 
The Chief Commissioner, if we are correctly informed, 
urged in reply to this, that something more magnifi- 
ceut should be done, and that it would even bea 
‘breach of faith with those whose works were selected 
in the late competition if the course alluded to 
were pursued. If our information be correct, the 
Treasury have, nevertheless, determined to carry out 
the desigus of 1854. 





SupLe DistnFEcTANT.—Cut two or three good- 
sized onions in kalves, and place them on a plate on 
the floor : they absorb noxious effluvia, &c. in the 
sick-room in an incredibly short space of time, and 
are greatly to be preferred to perfumery for the same 
| purposes! They should be changed every six hours. 
J. B. N. 
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THE CHATEAU OF CHAMBORD. 

THE buildings in the debased Italian style of archi- 
tecture, or that of the Renaissance, a3 it is more com- 
monly called, are not so well known in this country 
as they would seem to deserve to be, and it is with 
the view of directing attention to them that I have 
been induced to pen the following letters. A resi- 
dence of about fifteen months in the immediate vicinity 
of some of the finest monuments of the Renaissance 
which are to be found in France, or, indeed, in the 
world, has, I trust, along with a sincere love of 

the study, to some extent qualified me for the task. 

The object I have in view will, I hope, be more 
readi!y—at any rate more pleasantly—attained by a 
particular description of a few of the finest examples 
of this school, than by any attempt at a seieutific de- 
scription of its distinctive features ; and itemay not 
be altogether uninteresting, even to ‘the purely pro- 
fessional reader, if these deseriptions are accompanied 
by brief notices of the historical associations con- 
nected with the buildings deseribed. Nor will it, I 
thiuk, be out of place to ‘imquire into “the -eircum- 
stances which gave rise to the introduction of this 
style. As the feudal system began to deegy in France, | 
aud the nobles, instead 6f ‘warring against their | 
sovereign, began to submit’ themselves to his rule, and 
to attend upon him at his courts, the necessity of the | 
royal residences, at least of those of the interior of 
the country, being impregnable fortresses, no longer | 
existed. The final expulsion of the English from | 
France, and the consolidation of Charles VII.’s 
throne, also contributed to the futare inutility of 
military strongholds. There was yet another motive | 
which gave impulse to the stride made by the fine 
arts in the fifteenth and sixteenth ceuturies. Daring | 
the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries, an | 
exclusive monopoly had been exereised by the priest- | 
hood in building fine edifices, as attested by the mag- | 
nificent cathedrals, churches, and monasteries, which — 
arose in every part of the country. A desire to 
withstand the power and influence of the Church led | 
to a feeling of rivalry on the part of the nobility. | 
They were actuated,*also, by a desire to outshine in 
magaificence other foreign princes, whose elegant and | 
handsome palaces they had visited in their travels. 

Accordingly, about this time we find the ehé@teax | 
fort giving place to the maison de campagne. | 
Charles VIII. Louis XII. and Francis I. were all men 
of highly cultivated taste, and who loved to patronize 
artists, sculptors, and men of letters. During his 
campaign in Italy, Charles VIII. had made himself 
acquainted with all the finest buildings of that coun- 
try; and, on his return to France, in addition to a 
larze collection of antiques, he took with him a large 
number of Italian workmen and artists. To him we 
are indebted for the chapel of St. Hubert, at Amboise, 
a gem of its kind, and of which I shall have occasion 
to speak by-and-by. 

The style which prevailed in Louis XII.’s time, 
and which is sometimes called 7s, sometimes the 
Flamboyant, was florid to a degree. It abounded in 
exquisite details,—the work on the canop‘es, for ex- 
ample, resembling lace-work, but it was greatly waut- 
ing in general effect. 

t is to Francis I, justly styled the father of art 
and letters, that we owe that debased Italian style, 
which is more commonly known as that of the 
Renaissance, and which will form the principal sub- 
ject of the following letter. Encouraged by the 
liberal patronage held out by this prince, numerous 
foreign artists, sculptors, and architects of celebrity, 
were indnced to visit France. Among others we may 
mention Primaticcio, Vignola, and Leonardo da Vinci, 
the l.tter of whom for a number of years occupied a 
smll chiteau in the neighbourhood of Amboise. 
Owing to her Italian education and tastes, Catherine 
de Medici no doubt also contributed in a measure to 
the progress made by the arts in the sixteenth 
century. These remarks will serve as an introduction 
to the subject I have in band, and I now proceed to | 
describe in the first place the royal Chateau of 
Chambord. 

About twelve miles from the ancient town of 
Bio's, in the department of the Loir et Cher, stands 
the Chateau of Chambord, one of the most splendid 
monuments of the Renaissance. Its site is unfortu- 
nately quite unworthy of this magnificent pile. The 
surrounding country is a dead flat, the only relicf to 
the eye being the deer forest which encircles the 
chateau. The atmosphere, owing to the humidity of 
the soil, is dark and gloomy. Notwithstandiag these 
detracting circumstances, Chambord, once seep, can 
never be forgotten. 

Its erection commenced in the reign of Francis I. | 
who employed no fewer than 2,000 workmen, under | 
the superintendence of Primaticcio ;* was continued 








* Some doubts have of late been started by M. Baillargé, 
as to Chambord being the design of Primaticcio, M. 
Baillargé is inclined to ascribe it to an architect of Blois, 
whose name has not come down to posterity. Others 
again, attribute the design to Vignola, i 7 


} 


| Italian, while theirs are Gothic. 


by Henry II. and Charles 1X. and brought to a con- 
clusion by Louis XV. 

Chambord, however, was not destined to escape 
unscathed through the fiery furnace of the Revoln- 


tion, and its walls yet bear the marks of the defacing | 


hammer and chisel. At the same unhappy time the 
art-treasures collected during three centuries were in a 
few days destroyed, or dispersed for ever. Its pre- 
seut:proprietor, the exiled Duke of Bordeaux (to his 
honour be it said), expends the whole of the rental 
which the estate yields, in the restoration of the 
building, which is done in strict accordance with the 
original design. 

The Chateau of Chambord is so little like any other 
building I have-ever seen, that I have some hesita- 
tion ‘im attempting its description. In England, 
Woolaton Hall, ‘Longleat, and Burleigh Honse, are, 
perhaps, the only buildings which in the least re- 
semble Chambord. These belong, however, to the 
Elizabethan style of architecture, which, though 
nearly contemporaneous with the debased Itabian 
style, "yet differed 'frem it in many essential features. 


The principal part of the building forms a square 


with four large round towers at the corners, which 
have high conieal slate-roofs surmounted bya belfry. 


In the centre of the square is another ‘tower, ‘dorown | 


as /a tour de la fleur de lis, which took its name 
from au immense stone lily, which formerly crowned 
it. It was thrown down by the mob duriag the 
Revolation, and bas not yet been replaced. The top 
of this tower forms an open lantern, which, with fts 
flying buttresses, is very similar to St. Giles’s Cathe- 
dral in Ediwburgh,and of St. Nicholas’s im Neweastle, 
with this difference, however, that its details are 
Within this central 
tower is a double spiral staircase, so contsived, that 
two persons may ascend it at the same time without 
seeing one ‘another.* It opens on to four different 
stories, each of which comprises four compartments. 
These compattments being at right angles to one 
another form atross, so that the light is thrown from 
all sides upon the*staircase. Above these four stories 
the staircase opens on to the roof, the whole area of 
which, with ‘the exception of the towers and the 


open lantern, is paved ; the chambers beneath it being 


arched to sustain the weight. 

A Itttle below the eaves of the towers;and running 
all round the eentre building, is a beautifully balus- 
traded bartisan, supported by corbels. The dormer 
windows, with their Corinthian or Ionic pilasters, 
small niches, and little flying buttresses, are parti- 
cularly elegant: each of them, in fact, is of itself a 
study for an architect. The chimney-stalks rise from 
a basement of a very similar design to that used for 
the dormer windows. 

I must not omit to notice a species of ornament 
employed here, which is to be found in many of the 
buildings in Pisa and Florence, and which has a 
peculiarly striking and effective appearance. I mean 
pieces of black slate or marble, in the shape of circles, 
ovals, and other figures, inlaid in the stone, which re- 
tains much of its original cream-colour. They are 
generally, but not always, surrounded by a moulding. 

From either end of one of the sides of this square 
extends a wing, which terminates in a large round 
tower, the whole forming a long and imposing range 
of building. The centre part being considerably 
higher, becomes more prominent, and with its forests 
of towers, belfries, chimueys, and dormer windows, 
has a most striking and beautiful effect. In front of 
this side is the ground formerly employed as the 
tournament lists. It was originally inclosed by a 
moat, with a balustraded parapet. 

On the opposite side of the building is a courtyard, 
round which there is a low range of buildings, intended 
for the accommodation of retainers, which was built 
by Louis XV. This court is entered by a fine arched 
portal, which has been the principal entrance to the 
chateau. 

The interior of the building is by no means eqnal 
in detail or architectural feature to the exterior. The 


| whole internal decoration of English houses of the 


same period is of a much higher stamp. Many of the 
apartments have on their panelled roofs the “ F.” and 
crown of Francis I. alternately with his arms, the 
salamander. The fireplaces are all large, with a broad 
projecting chimneypiece, which runs up to the ceiling 
or arch of the apartment. It is worthy of notice, that 
the steirease and the halls are finished with stone on 
the wells and panelling of the roofs. 

I cannot better supplement this description than 
by quoting one or two passages from the pen of 
M. Alfred de Vigny, the aecomplished author of 
* Cing-Mars ;’”’—‘‘ Between two miry marshes and an 
oak forest, far from any public road, the traveller 
suddenly comes upon a royal or rather a magic 
chiteau. It seems as if some Eastern genie, con- 
strained by another wonderful lamp, had built it 


* Lady M. W. Montagu, in one of her letters from the 
East, gives an account of a triple staircase of this kind, 
which she saw in a mosque at Adrianople. 





| during one of the thousand and one nights, and had 
stolen it from the country of the sun in order to con- 
| ceal it and the amours of its gay prince in that of the 
/mist. This palace is buried hke a treasure ; but those 
| blue domes, those elegant minarets crowning the 
‘lofty walls or towermg im "the air; those long 
| terraces commanding the ‘woods ; those light 
arrows moved by the slightest breath of air; 
| those crescents interlaced on every colonnade, 
would make you believe yourself in the kingdom of 
Bagdad or Cashmere, if the blackened walls, with 
| their carpets of mossiand ivy, and the pole and melan- 
| choly colour of the-sky did not attest a rainy country. 
It was, in truth, agenie who built those walls; but 
he came from Ttaty,:and was called Primatiecio. It 
| was, in truth, a gay'prinee whose amours were con- 
‘cealed there; bat he was a king, and was styled 
Francis I. “Everywhere his salamander spouts its 
| flames. It glitters a thousand times on the vaulted 
| roofs, as do the stars in the vault of heaven. It sus- 
‘tains the capitalswithrits burning crown. It colours 
ithe glass with its fires. It winds along with the 
secret stairesses, “and “everywhere seems to devour 
with its flaming eoks ‘the triple crescents of a 
mysterious Diana,” ‘twice a. godde-s, twice adored. 
Bat the basis-ef this “strange monument is, like 
itself, replete with elegance and mystery. It is a 
‘double staircase, rising in two spirals, which are inter- 
laced from the lowest foundation of the edifice, till it 
towers above ‘the highest belfries, and terminates iu a 
lantern or cabinet @ jour, crowned with a colossal 
fleur-de-lis, whieh ean be-seen from an immense dis- 
|tance. ‘Two men may ascend it at the same time 
without secimg owe another. This staircase by itself 
seems a little isolated temple. One would fancy that 
the obedient stone had bent beneath the finger of the 
jarchitect. It appears (if we may so express onr- 
selves) kneaded aceording to the eaprice of his imagine- 
‘tion. The beholder hes difficulty in comprehending 
how the phaws were drawn, and in what words in- 
| structions ‘were conveyed to the workinen. ‘The 
‘whole seems ea passing thought, a brilliant idea, 
assuming, ‘all @t owee, a durable body, a realised 
dream.” 

‘Noone who has seen Chambord will svy that this 
eloquent description is far-fetched or overdrawn. 

he visitor is shown thereom where Francis wrote 
}on the pate of one of the ‘windews the well-known 
couplet :— 
 Souvent femme varie ; 
| Bien fou qui sy fie.’ 
The story goes that his sister, Margaret of Navarre, 
entered the room as he was writing it with a diamond 
on one of the windows, and that she retaliated for the 
libel on her sex by saying she could quote twenty 
instances of man’s fickleness. Francis answered that 
her reply was not to the point, and that he would 
rather hear of one instance of woman’s constancy. 
; © Can you mention a single instance of her incon. 
stancy °”’ asked the Queen of Navarre. 

It happened that a few weeks before this one of the 
gentlemen of the court had been thrown into prison, 
accused of some neglect of duty, aud his wi'e, who 
was one of the Queen’s ladies in waiting, was reported 
to have eloped with his page. Certain it was that 
both the page and the lady had disappeared, no one 
could tell where. Francis triumphautly appe ded to 
this case; but Margaret warmly vindicated the lady’s 
cause, and maintained that time would prove her inuo- 
cence. Her brother shook his head, but promised 
that, if within a month her character should be re- 
established, he would not only break the pave on 
which the couplet was written, but also grant his 
sister whatever boon she might ask. A few days 
after this conversation it was discovered that it was 
not the lady who had fled with the page, but her 
husband. During one of her visits to him in prison, 
they had exchanged clothes, and he was thus enabled 
to deceive the jailor, and effect his escape, while she 
devotedly remained in his place. Margaret claimed 
his pardon at the King’s hand, who not ouly grante. 
it, but celebrated this instance of conjugai affection 
by giving a great fée and tournament. He also 
destroyed the pane of glass, but the saying has sur- 
vived. ; 

Another version of the destruction of the pane is, 
that Louis XIV. sacrificed it to please Malle. La 
Valliére. 

The visitor is also shown the room where Molitre 
first bronght out on the stage his comedy of “ Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme” before Louis XIV, and his 
court. 

It was at Chambord that Francis I. confiding in 
the promises of a man who had been his enemy for 
twenty years, entertained the wily Emperor Charles, 
while returning to his own kingdom a‘ter quelling 
the insurrection of the Flemings. Although it con- 
tinued to be a favourite residence of royalty, it was 
not (at least so far as my memory serves me) the 
scene of any other remarkable historical incident. In 





* The mistress, first of Francis, and then of Henry Ll. 
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later times it was inhabited by Stanislaus, the deposed 
King of Poland, and afterwards by Marshal Saxe. 
The former filled up the moat which originally encircled 
the chateau, a proceeding which, while it was dictated 
by motives of prudence on account of its insalubrity, 
detracts from the appearance of the building. 

After the revolution, Chambord was purchased by 
public subscription, and presented to the Duke of 
Bordeaux, its present proprietor. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Cambridge.—The restoration of the church of St. 
Mary-the-Less is about to be commenced, by the erec- 
tion of a new oak roof, at the probable cost of 1,300/. 

Maidenhead.—All Saints’ church, Boyne-hill, near 
Maidenhead, Berks, has been consecrated. The build- 
ings, which are wholly of brick, together form three 
sides of a quadrangle, on the north being the church, 
on the east the parsonage, and on the south a school. 
The church comprises a nave, with two aisles divided 
by clustered columns, and a chancel separated by a 
screen. The columns are of stone, the arches being 
of stone and brick, serrated at the edges, and placed 
in alternate courses. The walls are of red brick, in- 
terspersed with black. The chancel presents a com- 
bination of colours by the use of bricks and stone of 
various hues ; and the east end has alabaster and in- 
laid marbles, of which the prevailing colour is white 
The church was designed and mainly built at the cost 
of the Misses Hulme, daughters of the Rev. W. 
Hulme, a clergyman well known at Reading. All the 
windows of the church are of stained glass. The 
architect of the buildings is Mr. G. E. Street, of 
London, who also contributed as well as designed the 
stained glass, a picture of our Lord surrounded by 
angels over the chancel arch. The contract was 
carried out by Mr. Joseph Mills, of Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

Eaton.—Christ Church, Eaton, near Congleton, 
was consecrated on the Ist inst. The edifice, which 
is built of Yorkshire stone, in the Early English style 
of architecture, consists of nave, chancel, vestry, 
porch, and square tower, with broken battlements, 
surmounted by a vane. The site was the gift of Mr. 





G. C. Antrobus, of Eaton Hall, who has also subscribed | 


500/. towards the erection: his brother, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, subscribed 500/. towards the same object. 
The entire cost has been about 1.4007. The church 
will hold about 250 persons. The large east chancel 
window represents the apostles and the following sub- 


jects ;—St. John baptising our Lord, with the text, | 
“Repent and be baptised; ” in the centre, our Lord | 


holding an orb, the emblem of bis power; the Cruci- 
fixion, and the Last Supper, with the text, “Do this 
in remembrance of me,” &c.: the Freemasons’ em- 
blems are displayed, the window being the gift of the 
Freemasons of Congleton, Macclesfield, and Crewe. 
The two south chancel wiudows represent the birth 
of our Saviour, Christ disputing with the Doctors, 
and Christ blessing children, with texts. These 
windows were the gift of the pupils of the Rev. J. P. 
Firmin, of Dane Bank, the incumbent. The north 
chancel window is a representation of the Resurrec- 
tion, being a memorial to Mrs. Brown, the wife of 
Mr. Raffles Brown, of Liverpool, the architect of the 
church, by whom it was presented. These stained 
glass windows were executed by Messrs. Edmondson 
and Sons, of Manchester. 

Wheaton-Aston—The church here has been re- 
built and consecrated. The edifice, which is of stone, 
has been erected by Mr. Godfrey, of Birmingham, 
from designs prepared by Messrs. Bidlake and Loyait, 
of Wolverhampton. It consists of nave, north aisle, 
north and south transepts, and chancel, with vestry 
between the latter and north transept. On the north 
side of the west front is a bell-tower, and on the 
south side a porch, both of which form entrances to 
the interior. The pews, which will accommodate 
nearly 300 persons, are open, and about one-third 
free. A gallery across the nave provides space for 
the organ and sittings for children of the school. 
The style adopted is the Early Decorated. The roof 
is open-timbered, stained and varnished. A stained- 
glass window in the chaneel, from the works of 
Messrs. Chance and Co. of Smethwick, has been pre- 
sented by Mr. John Hartley, of Wolverhampton, 
who also subscribed liberally to the building fuad. 

Liverpool.—The foundation-stone of a new chureh, 
to be called Holy Trinity, was laid on the Ist inst. 
in Parliament-strect, by the Rev. Dr. M‘Neile. It 
will be rather a small edifice, of Pointed Gothic, 
having an unpretending front elevation to the street, 
opposite the Park Theatre. The church is to be 
built from designs furnished by Mr. George Williams, 
architect. ‘The chief feature will be a belfry 57 feet 
high. The edifice is to contain sittings for 581 per- 
sons; and, in addition to the church, the scheme 
embraces plans for schools for 450 children. The 
whole scheme, it is estimated, will cost 4,500/. of 
which 700/. are yet unprovided for, the rest having 


; small central circle. 


the excavation, brickwork, and masonry, have been 
taken by Mr. Tomkinson; for the joiner-work and 
| carpentry, by Messrs. W. Leyland and Co.; and for 
| the plumber-work and glazing, by Mr. Edwards. 
| Glasgow.—The united Presbyterian Church in St. 
Vincent-street, is in progress. The masonry, says 
‘the Gazette, of the wings (corresponding with the 
| aisles of a Gothic cathedral), is now all but completed, 
| being carried up to the height of the gallery roofs : 
‘the two porticoes, forming the north and south ends 
of the central portion of the building, and which cor- 


| been made up by subscriptions. The contracts for 
| 


respond to the nave in Gothic architecture, are now | 


considerably advanced. Considerable progress has 
also been made with the tower, which oceupies the 
north-east corner of the site. The architects are 
, Messrs. A. and G. Thomson, of Glasgow. At the 
Dean of Guild Court, according to the same paper, 
authority has been given to West Nile-street Con- 





gregational Church, for the erection of a chapel at the | 


north-west corner of Campbell-street and Waterloo- 
street. The designs were furnished by Messrs. Bar- 
clay and Watt, architects. The style is Roman Dorie, 
adapted to meet the requirements. The principal 
front is towards Waterloo-street, and the eutrance is 
by a flight of broad steps leading to a portico of four 
eolumns, which stands in advance of the staircase 
wings extending on each side. There are no windows 
behind the galleries, but the space above the galleries 


is contracted in width, and forms what in Gothic | 
would be the clerestory, along both sides and ends of | 


which lunette windows are carried. The ceilings 
over the galleries are segments of a circle. The pul- 
pit end of the chapel is formed into what may be 


| termed a recessed portico with square pillars and 


platform behind communicating with the vestries. 
The church will accommodate nearly 1,000 sitters, 
and in the basement story there is a lecture-room, 
seated for about 200, and a large hall for Sabbath 
schools. The cost of the building, including the price 
paid for the ground, will exceed 10,0007. 

Kells (Drogheda).—A Roman Catholic chapel is in 
course of erection in connection with the range of 
buildings comprising a couvent, schools, parochial 
residence, and church, at Kells. In the chapel, says 


the Drogheda Argus, one of the first cbjects that | 
strikes the eye is the large circular space or stucco | 


canopy on the ceiling over the sanctuary, which is 


divided into sixteen compartments, radiating from a | 
All these radiating spaces are | 


decorated. The prevailing colours are green, gold, 


and saffrov, formiug the ground for passion-flowers | 
The central circle and | 
In four spaces at the | 
corners of a square, within which the large circle is | 
formed, are the four Evangelists, painted in full size. | 
Four panels, running along within straight lines | 


and shamrocks interwined. 
the mouldings are all gilt. 


above the altar, are filled with medallions of St. 
Peter, St. Paul, St. Patrick, and St. Columkbill, in 
life colours. ‘The stiles and bordering spaces are en- 
riched with seroll-work. The grand altar and the 
surrounding parts are decorated in the florid Gothic 
style. Red, blue, white, and gold prevail, and the 
mouldings are brought out in gold. The space about 


the tabernacles of the side-altars is painted imitation | 


of Caen stone on paper, after desigus by Pugin (?) The 
mouldings and stucco work around the altar-piece, re- 
presenting the Assumption, are gilt. Mr. H. Maguire 
is the contractor. : 





STAINED GLASS. 

Winchester Cathedral.—The stained glass memo- 
rial window to the officers and men of the 97th regi- 
ment, who fell in the Russian war, is now fixed in 
the western end of the south aisle of the cathedral. 
The window, which is a perpendicular one, and was 
built by Bishop Edington, in 1366, consists of ten 
openings, besides nine small spaces in the apex 
and sides of the arch, the top one of which con- 
tains the heraldic insignia of the Duke of York, who 
was colonel of the 97th, and from whom it derived its 
name— The Ulster Regiment,” the duke being Earl 
of Ulster. The smal! compartments on each side con- 
tain roses. Below the duke’s arms are the figures of 
St. Michael the Archangel, who is represented van- 
quishing the Prince of Darkness, and St. George, the 
patron saint of England, overcoming the dragon. The 
opeuings on each side of the:e saints contain angels, 
bearing the emblems of peace and victory. In the 
spaces near these is introduced the shamrock, the 
97th having been raised in Lreland originally. The 
middle series of lights are filled with representations 
of Joshua, Gideon, David, and Jonathan, four of the 
warrior kings of the Israelites; the lower series with 


fonr figures of Saxon monarchs, in the following 
order :—Ethelbert, Egbert (the founder of the English 
monarchy), Ethelred, and Alfred the Great. The back- 
ground of the figures is a diapered colour, and each of 
them is sarmounted with a perpendicular canopy ona 
The glass is of the “ perpeadiculer 
‘ 


coloured ground. 


period.” In the Gothic panelling under the window 
| are fixed four tablets of Caen stone, in which are carved, 
| in perpendiculer black letter, with coloured capitals, 
| the inscriptions. Mr. Charles Gibbs, senior, of New- 
road, London, was the artist. 

Christ Church, Macclesfield. — Another stained 
glass window has been added to those already in this 
church. This window has replaced the one on the 
south side, formerly filled with stained glass of an 
inferior description, which has been taken out. The 
style is a mosaic, with large medallion in the centre, 
containing “the good Samaritan.” The priest and 
Levite are represented as passing by “on the other 
| side,” while the good Samaritan, who is pouring oil 
into the wounds of the “‘ man that had f:lien among 
thieves,” ocenpies the foreground. The window is a 
memorial one. The work was executed by Messrs. 
| Edmundson aud Son, of Manchester, making the fifth 
| window put up in this church by the same firm. 

Gloucester Cathedral—We understand, says the 
Gloucester Chronicle, that the Rev. T. Marvay 
| Browne, honorary canon, has addressed a letter to the 

Dean and Chapter, stating that it is proposed, with 
their consent, to remove the dingy glass with which 
‘the great west window at the cathedral is at present 
filled, and substitute for it stained glass, as a memo- 
rial to the late Bishop Monk. 


} 
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DISEASE AND THE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
AND HEALTH OF TOWNS BILL. 


| THe tocsin of alarm has been sounded very judi- 
iciously by the Board of Health. The approaching 
| cholera has given us due warning, in the same manner 
that it has invariably and unerringly done before : its 
| advent (and that before long) has been preceded by 
severe diarrheea all the autumn, and unequivocal cases 
lof cholera have shown themselves in London as well 
as in the country. 
| It has twice invaded us from the shores of the 
| Baltic, and will do so again. If we neglect the pre- 
cautionary measures which ample experience has 
| demonstrated that we possess—the effectual means of 
| checking the earlier forms of the disease,—the con- 
| demnation for our neglect will be a just retribution 
for our indifference to the greatest calamity which has 
ever afflicted the human race. It is the duty of every 
man to urge on the public authorities the fulfilment 
of their duties and powers which the Government has 
liberally placed in their hands to avert or mitigate an 
| impending and great scourge. 

Under the provisions of the Health of Towns Bill, 
there is given to boards of guardians the power to 
appoint medical inspectors over the whole kingdem,— 
over towns and hamlets; whose business should be to 
ferret out the sources of danger and poison which 
infest, in a thousand forms, our towns and villages ; 
in alleys, and holes and corners, in gutters and drains, 
| in ditches, and stagnant pools and ponds, which breed 
| malaria, and thus unsuspectingly poison thousands of 
| our fellow creatures. 

A large amount of these distressing evils mey be 
laverted. This is not the time for a heartless and 
| frigid economy to nu'lify the means of doing good and 
| saving the lives of ourselves and neighbours : we must 
be up and doing. The appointment of medic] in- 
spectors by the boards of guardians of towns and 
junions should be at ouce determined upon: their 
| duties are onerous and most responsible. It is not 
| enough to constitute parish surgeons as local inspee- 
jtors: their hands are already too full in visiting the 
| sick. It is competent for guardians to provide medical 
| gentlemen as inspectors who are not burdened with 
other engagements, and who could iuvestigete large 
districts of country, and bring to light the causes of 
epidemics with a view to remedy them. There are 
not more than twenty to thirty inspectors as yet in 
the whole country, owing to the ignorance of boards 
of guardians in not comprehending their duty, or to 
their extreme selfishness, if not wickedness, in saving 
a paltry tax,—the salaries of the inspectors, Thus 
the lives of thousands are perilled rather than use the 
means of averting the awful spread and mortality of 
cholera. The humanity of the Legislature is com- 
pletely ignored and thwarted by the cruel and ill- 
timed economy of those public authorities who have 
refused to carry out, or have very imperfectly carried 
ont, the benevolent means at their disposal, in the 
several Acts of Parliament,~—in the Act for Removing 
Nuisances, and the Health of Towas Bi!!s, and other 
Bills. 

As before, the old adage will be realised of shutting 
the stable door when the steed is stolen; so, if the 
providence of God wills that we should again suffer 
the dreadful evils of pestilence, as we have sutfered so 
fearfully in 1834, 1849, and 1854, we shall be found 
as helpless and unprepared as we were then. It is of 
little use to contend against the dire cholera when it 
bursts out with unrelenting fury, destroying one-half 
of those attacked. What I urge is the prevention of 
those calamities by discovering all the causes and 
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but since a soft packing had been adopted, they could 
be run at much higher speeds, and the large plates 
could be made much thinner. It was asserted, that 
none of the American circular saws could produce 
such a good surface on flooring boards, as could be 
given to them by the fixed planes, under which the 


sourees of epidemics, and adopting the means of 
checking them,—means which usually are within our 
reach if duly pointed out and liberally used. Even in 
an economical view, there might be vast saving to 
parishes by diminishing the mortality of those heads 
of families whose dependants may be thrown on the 





rates. boards travelled. It was only necessary to keep the 


——— 


mere formal routine of the duty is gone through, it 
is to be feared no great improvement can be expected. 

Where, may we ask, are our military architects? 
Are they not required as well as military surgeons or 
engineers? Let facts be considered and allowed to 
answer, and they will show the many evils resulting 
from the present system; the vast expense of all 








a | 
4 Coincident with the necessity of averting cholera, | planes in good order, and to make the boards travel | works undertaken by the Royal Engineer department, 
} : i I would beg to advert to a great public want,—the | sufficiently quick. Straight-planing could be per- | not excepting the mere ordinary barrack repairs, which 
Bae great want of public conveniences. London is the | formed at the rate of 50 teet to 60 feet per minute, | in some cases cost more than with judicious manage- 
at least commodious place of any large town: all the | by fixed planes; whilst the edges of the boards could | ment would be sufficient in a short time to remodel 
a cap'tals of Europe are better provided, and especially | be worked off square, or be ploughed and tongued by the entire structure ; and these facts, speaking louder 
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circular cutters. The speed of the circular saws in 
this country rarely exceeded 7,500 revolutions per 
minute: at that speed thin saws were worked, whilst 
those used in America were much thicker. 

At the large establishment of the late Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt all the sawing was performed by circular saws, 
and beautiful specimens of work were exhibited. The 
timber could be cut to any angle by saws fixed in 
rising and falling spindles, some of which made as 
|many as 6,000 revolutions per minute: the men, 
/however, generally preferred about 3,000 revo- 

lutions. 
WREXHAM MUSIC-HALL. | Smart’s circular saws were originally about one- 

On Wednesday evening, the 2nd, Mr. Davidson, of eighth inch thick, thus wasting much timber. ‘I'he 
the Chester Government School of Art, delivered a| late Sir Isambard Brunel then introduced the large 
lecture on printing, in aid of the funds of the Wrexham | Veueer saws, put together in segments. Holland in- 
Literary Institution. In closing the lecture, Mr. Da- | Vented the system of packing the saws, and now they 
vidson said :— could be worked at very high speeds, when 36 inches 

“ And now let me again urge on the attention of all diameter, and only 14 gauge in thickness. It was 
present the claims of the Institution, through whose found advantageous to leave a space of 2 inches be- 
instrumentality these lectures are given. tween the teeth, when the saw had its full diameter of 

T have spoken of the days whea books and papers 36 inches, and when by constant sharpening the 
were searce, and obtainable only by the few. Thank diameter of the saw decreased, the space between the 
God, that day is past, and public reading-rooms are teeth diminished in a regular proportion. 
numerous; but they want support, not only from the | It was urged, that the production of high finish by 
rich, but from the working classes, for whose special machinery was a difficulty but not an impossibility. 
benefit they are intended. Let me beg of all present [Hitherto the study had been to produce quantity ; 
to bear in mind that, whilst schools under government and quality of work had been sacrificed to it. 
aud clerical inspection are established, these must fail 
in accomplishing their ultimate end, if the great work 
is not taken up and continued when the boys and girls 
bicome men and women. In towns like this, for 
instance, where there are few, if any, amusements for CONDITION OF BARRACKS, 
the people, is it not our bounden duty to provide for! Tv is pleasing to find that your admirable observa- 
their moral and intellectual culture? The tavern, tions relative to the sanitary condition of our Indian 
with its plate-glass windows and glaring gas-lights, army have received the attention of Government, 
with its singing-room and its sporting paper, holds and that it is probable your suggestions will be 
out its attractions, and lures especially those who “have adopted. The experience gained during the late war 
nothing else to do,” for idleness is the source of allevil. should be put into practice. We cannot forget the 
Ought not we then to gird on owr sword and take up fearful havoc that was made in the ranks of our 
our shield to war with igaorance, idleness, and intem- proudest legions by the ravages of disease, accelerated, 
if not in a great measure produced, by inattention to 

Ought we not to provide places where the better sanitary measures; nor can we forget the great im- 
qualities of a man’s heart and mind are brought out, | provements which followed the successful operation of 
aud from which he can carry to his home, not blas- the sauitary commission subsequently appointed : we 
phemy and passion, but instraction and peace?” | therefore earnestly hope that similar results will 

On the following evening the public distribution of reward the labours of those who seek by sanitary 
the prizes gained by the students at Wrexham under | measures to promote the health of our couatrymen in 
the tuition of Mr. Davidson took place. The mayor | India. But while we sympathise with all such uuder- 
(Mr. T. Edgworth) took the chair, and opened the takings, let us not be unmindful of those nearer 
meeting with an address, ia which he urged the use- ‘home. The present state of many of our military 
fuluess of drawing either in business or as an accom- | establishments calls for the special attention of Go- 
plishment, and earuestly begged the rising generation | vernment: in fict (as Mr. Rawlinson suggested at 
to avail themselves of the advantages of the drawing | Birmingham), every barrack occupied by British 
classes now established in the town. Mr. Davidson | soldiers should be inspected, with a view not only to 
next addressed the mecting at some length, firstly sanitary, but other improvements; for, notwithstand- 
detailing the origin of the Wrexham branch School of ing the large sums of public money aunually ex- 
Art: he next illustrated on the black board the influ- | pended on these establishments, through the medium 
cace drawing has had on our manufactures ; sketched of the Royal Engineers, urgent wants are unsupplied, 
the jug of the past and the jug of the preseat day, our and improvemeuts, naturally expected in proportion 
toys, the cog of former days and the toy-dug our to the outlay, are sought for in vain; no general 
children now have, our nursery pictures, &c.: all bave plan is laid out, or permanent improvement aimed 
their influence in educating the eye and cultivating at; old defects are perpetuated; changes, involving 
the love of the beautiful. ' considerable expense, are made to suit some present 
| purpose, which is no sooner answered than a further 
| alteration is made for some new requirement ; and so, 

year after year, buildings are changed, altered, and 
incdified, aud left in no better state than they were 
found. Married soldiers with their families, perhaps 


Paris, where common sense and utility have prevailed 
over a ridiculous modesty. 

The powerful press is the best friend of the people, 
aud their strong advocacy of an universal want will 
Lriag them a grateful, though silent, thanksgiving. | 
Ta the hope that the subjects to which I have referred | 
above will be admitted to have a strong claim upon 
the journals of the country, I have not hesitated to 
plead for their prompt co-operation. 

Paris. R. W. M.D. F.R.C.S. 











ROYAL ENGINEERS versus MILITARY 
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CONVERSION OF WOOD BY MACHINERY. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
Ar the meeting on the 1st instant, Mr. R. Stephen- 
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son, M.P. president, in the chair, the discussion upon 
Mr. Molesworth’s paper “On the Conversion of 


Wood by Machinery,” was continued throughout the | 


evening, 

Exception was taken to the author’s preference for 
the wood framing generally used in America. It was 
admitted, that whilst it was new it might be suffi- 
ciently steady, and might absorb, or neutralize the 
vibration ; but it was asserted, that the screws soon 
worked loose, the joints became slack, and the 
framing trembled. On the other hand, however, 
cast-iron framiug was more durable, the joints con- 


tinued firmly attached, and the whole fabric re- | 


mained steady; it was easy to neutralize the vibra- 
tion by inserting beneath the plummer blocks, sheet 
lead, or strips of wood, which prevented any jarring, 
and the shaits continued to run evenly, for a greater 
length of time. 


Great difficulties had been originally experienced in | 


Setting circular saws, so as to make them run truly ; 


4a 








‘to the number of five or six, have, in some instances, 


no other “quarters” than one eommon barrack- 
room, without even a single division or screen, which 
ordinary decency itself would demand. 

Lavatories, or wash-houses, are often placed at 
inconvenient distances, so that the soldier to reach 
them must cross his barrack-square for the purpose of 
washing, aud he will find the house provided for that 
purpose so badly drained, that he is obliged to stand 
on an inverted washing-bowl, or some such article, to 
keep his feet from wet, while he washes in the water 
as it flows directly from the cock. Surely these things 
cannot promote either the moral or physical welfare 
of our army. 
or most, large establishments, but there can be no 
excuse for many that now exist in our barracks, par- 
ticularly when the country pays so dearly for their 
removal ; indeed, so long as the care of these places is 
intrusted to engineer officers who have no interest in 


_the work, or, at least, rest satisfied so long as the 


Defects, we know, are common to all, | 


than words, would farther show the benefits which 


would result to the public scrvice if each military 


district was placed under the charge of an architect 
Who would constantly reside in that district and be 


solely responsible for the proper maintenance and 
efficiency of the several barracks under him, and who 
would, at the same time, be independent of all other 
local military authorities. He would thus be enabled 
to devise and adopt for his guidance some general 
improved plan of each barrack, subject of course to 
the sanction of the Iuspector-genevral of Fortifications ; 
and, having this plan before him, all changes and 
improvements should be made with a view to the per- 
fecting of it: our barracks would then become objects 
of national pride, and not be, as at present, objects of 
national disgrace. }, E. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF PORTRAITS : 
SCULPTURES AND PAINTINGS, 

Tue portraits of celebrated and historical charac- 
ters have got a temporary home in Great George-street, 
Westminster, but what precise degree of progress has 
been made in the collection we have not very lately 
heard. Our purpose at present is twofold,—first, to 
draw attention to a suggestion of M. Delpeche, the 
reducer of sculptures, that a gallery of sculptured 
portraits reduecd from original busts, &c. to a certain 
uniform standard—and of which copies might readily 
be multiplied for local or provincial galleries, public 
aud private—would be preferable in many respects to 
painted portraits. This is too obviously a good idea 
to require much expatiation in detail. M. Delpeche is 
an excellent authority as regards the practicability of 
fuithfally reducing such portraits, having already 
made himself favourably kaowa in London by his own 
system of reduction, whereby, for example, the bust 
of Clytie, in the British Museum, was reduced for the 
Art-Union of London, and of which reduced copy, 
rendered in Parian by Alderman Copeland, the Art- 
Union of London has distributed no less than 500 
copies to its members. M. Delpeche is also well 
known to have reduced various other sculptures, 
such as Marochetti’s Princess Kiizabeth and Prince 
Albert, Mary Thornycroft’s Duchesses of Kent and 
Gloucester, Wyon’s Engineers, and Monti’s Louis 
Blanc. The superiority of sculptured over painted 
portraits in some respects is unquestionable, and espe- 
cially so in the multiplication of portrait-galleries ; 
but why not combine the respective exccllences and 
advantages of both, even in the same gallery? The 
other purpose we had in view was to point attention 
to the fact (which seems, so far as we are aware, to 
have been overlooked) that already there is a fair 
begivning of a national porirait-gallery of paintings 
hid away in the dark, on the walls above the ornitho- 
logical and other collections in the British Museum- 
Why should not some of these portraits be added at 
once to the collection in progress ? 





THE DUNFERMLINE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue Dunfermline School of Art will perhaps 
be worth your attention, now that the public are 
taking a little more interest in such matters; 
and, in my opinion, the non-success of Dunferm- 
line school should not be allowed to die away un- 
noticed. Its history is soon told, In 1554, efforts 
were made by the local committee, and a sufficient sum 
collected to justify their building, and getting all the 
etceteras required—at a cost of nearly 700/. or 8007. : 
a school-house, and examples, &c. were obtained. 
The Department appointed a master (Mr. Leonard 
Baker) to open the school. The committee obtained 
everything that could be wished: there was, then, 
no cause of complaint on this head. Unfortunately, 
though, a good cause for complaint did exist: no one 
on the committee understood anything about the 
management of an art-school; aud what was even 
worse, the fact of a school being connected with 
Government does not seem to be any recommendation 
in Scotland. Without entering into any minute par- 
ticulars to explain what took place, I will only inform 
you, “leaving the rest to known facts,” that after 
two years’ hard work, the master found it impossible 
to make the Danfermline school succeed, unless 
the committee agreed to introduce a course of instruc- 
tion and of encouragement, so that more interes* 


could have been excited ; and, after a long illness, he 
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felt it his duty to resign. An inspector was sent | town by Queen Elizabeth ; but in all the researches 
down by the Department. Great efforts were made, | (and they were not a few) that I had oecasion to 
and for a time things looked pretty well, but it had | make some few yeirs ago among the records of Rye, 
not been rightly arranged, and all J need say is this, | when I was preparing to publish my history of our 
that on the 3rd of last month everything was put up | ancient town, I never could trace the slightest indica- 
for sale. Only one person attended the sale—a very | tion of such having been the case. However, we have 
aged gentleman—who had been persuaded that all} proof (I should rather say proofs) of Rye Chureh 
the examples and fittings would be useful to him for | having had a clock several Years before the period of 
completing a scheme for an institution which he in-| the Spanish Armada, which will appear from the 
tends leaving to the Bridge-of-Allan people. Every- , following entries :— 

thing, independent of the building, was sold for 50/. 
No person attended to bid for the building. There is 





| 1513.—Paid the cooper for a barrel for 





: shaaelesrag se MRE ops ooccd suey cock thc kcastueks £0 2 8 
something not quite right in the system, depend on it. 1515.—For working upon the frame of 

ONE WHO WATCHES IT. the clock and dial in the steeple ...... 0 2 0 
soe enn ne The man who made the clock-work and 

ad eed , "RR ot RE ee 2 6 8 
SCHOOL OF ARTS, STIRLING. The man of Winchilzea, that made the 

Mr. Leonarp Baker, of the High School of | clock, in full payment of his bargain 0 6 8| 
Stirling, delivered a lecture on “ Art” to this Institu- 156]1.—The clock-maker for making the 

tion on Wedaesday evening, the 2nd inst. The chair chimes gO ........ccceceee. feeb ores 116 0 

was occupied by Sir John Hay, bart. and theaudience| The house over the clock ......... 266... 016 


vas large e close he said :—Since I have been 
was large. At the close he said :—Since I he ze c : ie ace 
in Scotland, I have not found that interest taken in | This last item seems to mark the certainty of our 
art which I could have wished. Art-education is not | town having a clock at that time, as we still have a 
yet appreciated anywhere in Britain, and it is only | COVe"ins, OF house, to shelter the two boys, who stand 
amoag a few that we observe any progress. I am underneath with hammer in hand to strike the 
a i ble 5 J Diess. « 





exceedingly desirous that everybody should seriously | 44@rters, each on his own separate bell. 


" ° . ‘ . ” 7 
take into consideration the propriety of establishing The same article ia “‘ Ency. Lon.” says :—“ The 
an art-school in Stirling. I am sure it would succeed | lest clock which we have in England that i 
well, and I do not say so without having fully con- | posed to go tolerably, is. of the year 15 40, = 
sidered the subject. I know that many look upon art | Hampton Court ;” ue x our — of 1518 hecas 
simply as an amusement. Why is this? It is be- | neh hase = _ peg gh _< 
cause all they know of art could not suggest any- oe site gereria . Re ne a: “rp ae 
thing alee but its being an ammcemest; aol many | “* SO SOO ee on eS 
wien they find it more difficult to learn than they of the old town of Rye is the oldest in England now 
anticipated, throw it up in disgust, and make no — and oe it has the longest, though not the 
attempt to overcome the difficulties in the way of the reaviest, pendulum in the kingd a 

acquirement of a thorough knowledge of its prinet- | Wititiam Hotioway. 
ples. It is all settled in this way—that they haveno| N_B. The extreme lightness of the pendulum is 
taste. No one denies that to excel in anything re- | accounted for from the shaft being of wood, with a 
quires superior ability ; but we are also aware that no slight piece of iron on either side, the ball alone 
one can attain such perfection without close and being of lead. The sexton tel's me that a few years 
careful study. We are accustomed to hear that, unless | ave the pendulum was shortened, previously to which 
we have taste, art is of no use tous; but I conjecture | it was 25 feet long instead ot 18 feet.—W. H. 

it might be as well said that unless the child has a | Y 
taste for it, there is no use learning the alphabet or | 
multiplication-table. You will, perhaps, say that the 
cases are not similar, because in the latter it isa neces- | A MEETING was held on Wednesday, the 2nd inst. 
sity, and taste must not be consulted. I think it) Mr. Huggins inthe chair, when a letter was read from 
ought to be the same in regard to art, because at a) Mr. R. Rawlinson, re-urging that while there ws no 
time not very far distant reading and arithmetic were | memorial foundation stone under St. George’s Hall, a 
not thought any more necessary than art is now asa stone with coin and tablets was buried on the site 
branch of education ; and I have no doubt that in the | originally intended, and ought to be taken up. 

fature a similar illustration may be drawn from the| The proceedings of the Liverpool Academy, especially 
way in which art was looked upon in the nineteenth | in connection with the favour they show to one particu- 
century, to enforce the teaching of some other branch lar school of painting, have displeased some of the | 
of human knowledge as of universal use. ; community, and Mr. Boult gave notice of a motion 
he intended to bring before the next meeting, calling 
| upon the towa council, who grant aid to the Academy 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 





RYE CiLURCH CLOCK. 

I[avING seen in your interesting paper a letter | Academy a detailed report of their proceedings. 
from “ Aa Inquirer,” wishing to be informed of some Mr. Picton then read a memoir of the late Mr. A. 
particulars, to be relied on, respecting the old clock | H. Holme, architect, of whom a short notice appeared 
of the old church of the old towa of Rye, and being | in our last number. 
an old inhabitant of the town, I hasten to satis‘y his | —_——— 
curiosity, as far as I am able. In the first place, 1 | es - SLR Ieee : 
must “ter he that “ Inquirer” has made a slight | GLASGOW ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
mistake as to the position of the cleck: he thinks GLASGOW CATHEDRAL. 
it is placed on the east face of the tower, over the| Te December meeting of this society was held on 
great east window; instead of which it is placed on Monday, the 7th inst. Mr. Robert Hart, in the chair. 
the north face of the tower, aud over the north | Several candidates for admission were balloted for, | 
window, through which latter the pendulum, which is, and duly elected. Mr. A. Bell read a paper entit'ed 
as he says, withinside the church, may be seen in “ Notices, Historical and Antiquarian, concerning 
motion. The pendulum being the principal object of Glasgow Cathedral,” in which he threw some new 
inquiry, I will first speak of this, and inform “In-| light on the early history of the see, and criticised | 
quirer ” that our pendulum is 18 feet in length, being the various opinions regarding the age of the build- | 
4 feet more than that of the great clock at Westmiuster, ing, which have been advanced by writers on that | 
but the weight fulls considerably short of that of the subject. Upon the whole, he was iuclioed to think 
latter, which is over 6 ewt.; whereas ours is only | that Mr. Honeyman had set that matter at rest, 
2 owt. | though he still thought it possible that the erypt may 

Having disposed of the pendulum, I will next have been commenced ia the twelfth century. | 
proceed to an examination of the antiquity of our, An animated conversation followed the reading of 
clock. On reference to the article, “ Horology,” in | Mr. Bell’s paper. Mr. Rochead called attention to 
the “Ency. Load.” I find it mentioned that the first examples of early architecture in Scotland which | 
pendulum-clock made in England was in the year have never been described, particularly referring to 
1662, by Mr. Fromenti!, a Dutchman. Had we no | several small chapels on the coast of Kintyre, which, 
other evidence to adduce, this would decide the age | he had no doubt, were erected by the Culdees, at the 
of our clock not to exceed about 200 years ; but some | same period as the ancient chapels in Ireland of a 
few years ago Mr. Octavius Morgan, a gentleman | similar character, so ably illustrated by Mr. Petrie. 
who has devoted much time to the study of old clocks, | He objected, however, to these being called specimens 
came to Rye for the express purpose of examining our | of Norman architecture, as they belong to a period 
clock, when he did me the favour to call on me, to | anterior to the conquest. 4: 
ascertain what information, if any, I could give him;} Mr. Honeyman exhibited a drawinz of the only 
when, in the course of conversation, he said that our | part of the cathedral belonging to the twelfth century. 
clock was not originally a pendulum one, as was; It is a small respond in a dark corner of the erypt, 
apparent from many of the works still remaining, and | , 
that he was of opinion that the Rye clock is the | period,—a rudely sculptured capital with massive 
oldest clock in England now going. Of this fact I | abacus. He contrasted this with one of the other 
will give what additional proof 1 can. There has | capitals of the crypt, which are most exquisitely 
long been a tradition in the town that our clock was) moulded, and showed that they were evidently about 
taken in the Spanish Armada, and presented to the | Seventy years later, . . 
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of the pig trade generally. 


displaying the characteristics of the Transitional Staffordshire. 


, Sous, 5$3/. to Smith, 418/. 


Mr. Gildard considered the hypothesis of Mr. Bell 
satisfactory, that the cathedral was reared over the 
spot where the cell of St. Mungo stood, and that this 
sufficiently accounted for the selection of such a 
peculiar site, and the consequent erection of the crypt. 

The society resolved to hold a meeting in the 
cathedral on Saturday first. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY MEDALS. 

On Thursday evening, the 10th inst. the award 
of medals made by the Academy was announced, Sir 
Charles L. Eastlake, presiding. The following is a 
list of the successful candidates :— 





Gold medal for the best historical picture in oil 
|colours: subject, “The Good Samaritan.”—Philp 
| Richard Morris. 

Gold medal for the best composition in sculpture : 
; subject, “The Good Samaritan.” — George James 
| Miller. 

Gold medal for the best finished design in architec- 
ture: subject, “A Design for a National Gallery.” — 
| Francis 'T. Gompertz. 
| The Turner gold medal, for the best landscape in 
oil colours: subject, “An English Landscape.”— 
| Neville O. Lupton. 

Silver medal for the best painting of a figure from 
the life, in the Life School.— Alexander Glascow. 

Silver medals for the best study from the living 
|draped model, size of life-—James Waite, Henry 
Garland, and J. M. Barber. 

Silver medals for the best drawings of Academy 
figures, done in the Royal Academy. — Ebenezer 
Bennett and Samuel Lyon. 

Silver medals for the best accurately figured draw- 
ings of the West Front of Spencer House, with de- 
; tails. —Thos. Vaughan and Henry M. Eyton. 

Silver medals for the best drawings of a Statue or 
Group in the Antique Academy. — Wm. Hollyoake 
and Frederick Graves. 

Silver medal for the best models (in clay), in the 
round of a Statue or Group in the Antique Academy. 
—John C. Worman. 

Silver medals for a Perspective Drawing in Outline, 
applied either to a known building (exterior or in- 
terior), or to a design.—Thos. Vaughan and Geo. 
Atkinson. 

Silver medal for a specimen of Sciography.—Thos. 
Vaughan. 


There were three candidates for the gold medal, 
which the president regretted on the part of the 
council was not more responded to; and four for the 
silver medal, in architecture. 





NOTES UPON IRON, 


THE quotation for small lots of the ordinary pic- 
iron of South Staffordshire is now 3/. 10s. Sules 


j . . - reve ; ain j - 31. 53. anc 
| equivalent to 200. a-year, to require from the | 2% however, made in certain instances at 3/. 5s. and 


in some few cases as low as 3/. 2s. 6d. A statement 
has been circulated to the effect that “an eminent 
firm has purchased 3,000 tous of pigs at 3/. per ton, 
which were quoted a few weeks before the panic at 
4/.” The statement, however, if founded upon fact, 
must not be looked upon as representing the condition 
If, however, the existing 
relative proportion between the supply and demand 
should continue, the period cannot be far distant when 
in many, though not all cases, pigs will be sold at 3/. 
The demand for manufactured iron, as we have inti- 
mated, is not equal to the supply of pig-iron. A 
vigorous effort continues, however, to be wade to pro- 
duce more similarity between the two, and to keep 
pigs from receding below their present level. 

More blast-furnaces have been pat cut since our 
ast, and yet stocks are not kept worked up. We have 
summed up thirty-five blast-furnaces uulit that were 
in fire before the panic, and more are to go out. 

The reports of malleable-iron makers, announced 
on Change at Wolverhampton on Wednesday, and et 
Birmingham on Thursday, were of a more cheeifl 
character than last week. The advices from America 
show a rapid progress towards a restoration cf 
prosperity ; and more remittances ore to hand from 
thence this week than last. Monetary affeirs at 
home also are evidently improved. With these 
“signs of the times,” makers appear disposed to be 
satisfied, even if, as is the case, they are not accom- 
panied with orders from either the home or the 
foreiga market. From some directions at home 
there have been inquiries in the week, which it is 
hoped will lead to orders being given out; but, with 
this exception, no alteration can be noted upon ovr 
last notice of the state of the iron trade of Sovt! 


7 





INFANT ScHoorts.—Infant schools are to be built 
in Weymouth-terrace, Mr. Charles Laws, architect. 
Tenders have been received, ranging from Wood and 
The latter was accepted. 
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Books Weceivevd. 


VARIORUM. ; 
A prospectus, in form of a tract, has been issued 
Mr. John W. Papworth, architect (Great Marl- 
borough-street), of “An Alphabetical Dictionary 
of about 50.000 Coats of Arms, belonging to Families 
in Great Britain and Ireland, forming an extensive 
Ordinary of British Armorials, upon an entirely new 





by 


| putting an end to the metropolitan toll-bar nuisance. 


tolls within six miles of the metropolitan centre are 
urged,—and good reasons they are too. As the 
Government is believed to give their good-will towards 
the very desirable end in view, it is to be hoped that 
Parliameut will not see another session close without 
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Plan.” ‘An example of the new scheme is given. On | 
this plan the arms are systematically subdivided! Tuer Victoria Srwer.— The consideration of 
throughout, and so arranged in alphabetical order | this unfortunate work has been again brought before 
that the names of families, whose shields have been | the notice of the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
placed upon buildings, painted glass, seals, plate, ‘it is recommended that the sewer, from a point near 
brasses and other sepulchral monuments, sculptured the United Service Institution and the Penstock- 
or painted portraits, &c. whether mediseval or modern, | chambers, be re-constructed, at a probable expense of 
can be readily ascertained. At present, any family | 6,000/.; and that, from the peculiar nature of the 
name being given, the appropriate coat of arms may | work, three contractors of high character be invited 
be easily enough found; but by the new plan the to tender for its execution, ona schedule of prices and 
reverse process will become practicable, so that any | specifications framed by the engineer. The motion 
coat of arms, or heraldie symbol, or combination gave rise to some discussion, and it transpired that the 
being given, the family names to which they are | cost of this work up to October, 1857, was 60,3157. 
appropriated may readily be ascertained. An arrange- 2s. 2d. Mr. Bazalgette stated that this sewer was 
ment such as this eannot but be of great and general constructed in a quicksand, and the ground was honey- 
In treating of the smoke of towns ques- | combed, and was constantly being washed away by 

the tidal water forcing its way into the sand. It 
teral question well worthy of consideration, namely, | would be necessary to make a solid foundation for the 

4 y 4 : | . ah ° 

how far the conversion of smoke into carbonic acid houses to stand upon. ‘The portion of the sewer 
gas may militate against the sanitary objects in view, | under discussion did not form part of his main drain- 
even in spite of the law of the mutual diffusion of | age scheme, although the northern part of it did. 
gases. In a tract titled “Coal, Smoke, and Sewage, ; He thought that any further delay would be exceed- 
scientifically and practically considered ; with Sugges- | ingly dangerous. An amendment, “That the Board 
tious for the Sanitary ee " the ~~ | 00 abaudon _ sewer altogether,” moved by Mr. 
of Towns, and the beneficial Application of the | Leslie, was rejected. 

‘ »” 4 a) | . 
Sewage, Mr. Peter Spence, of Manchester, urges the | COLDBATH-FIELDS Prison.— At the usual meeting 
importance of this question in a sanitary point of the magistrates of Middlesex, it was moved by 
of view, and proposes a system of atmospheric OF | Lieut,-col. Elsey, “That the plans for the enlarge- 
naan ig pe % = the —s — ae 'ment of the House of Correction, Coldbath-fields, laid 
gases to a safe distance from our towns.. Lhe | before the Court on last Court-day, whereby it was | 
orizinal suggestion of a mode for effecting this object, | proposed to provide additional accommodation for 600 
Mr. Spence observes, is not his ; but he is not aware | prisoners, be approved, and the Clerk of the Peace be 
of its having ever been given to the public in a prac- | directed to transinit the said plans to the Secretary of | 
ticable shape, and there are some views of the matter, State for his approval ; and that, subject to such an 
he adds, which may be safely presented as new. He | approval being received, the Visiting Justices of the 
would combine this gaseous sewerage in such a form | said House of Correction be authorised to earry such 








utility, 
tion, we have oceasionally drawn attention to a colla- 


SuRREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL Socrery.—Nearly fo 
of the members of this society met at the Bridge- 
houce Tavern, Southwark, to reconsider the propo- 
sition made by a number of their body to extend the 
limits of their society, and amalgamate it with the 
county of Kent. Mr. Crosby opposed the resolution 
in which he was seconded by Mr. Corner. After a 
discussion of about two hours, the meeting proceeded 
to a division, when there appeared twenty-six for the 
amendment, against thirteen ; so that the resolution 
was rejected. 

SOMERSETSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Socirty.—The 
first conversazione meeting of this society for the 
season 1857-8, took place on Monday before last, at 
the Museum, Taunton. There was a large attend- 
ance. Mr. W. F. Elliot read a paper “On Photo- 
Flemish Paiating,” in which, says the Zaunton 
Courier, he claimed public attention for a new style 
of pictures, some of which were exhibited in an ad- 
joining room. A paper was also read by Mr. B. 
Pinchard, “On Dartmoor.” Next followed a lecture 
by the Rev. W. A. Jones, “On the Geology and 
Antiquities of the Mendip Hills.” 

OxrorD ARCHITECTURAL SociEty.— The last 
meeting of this society for the current term was held 
in the society’s rooms, in Holywell-street, on Wed- 
nesday before last. Mr. Freeman, M.A. gave an 
account of a visit to Toulouse and Alby, illustrating 
his lecture by drawings of churches and buildings of 
interest. It is proposed to read, in course of next 
term, a series of papers on the history of Oxford, as 
illustrated in the architectural features of her build- 
ings. 

CAMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Soctety.—The third 
meeting of this society for the October term was held 
on the 26th ult. at the rooms of the Philosophical 
Society. Mr. Luard, of Trinity College, read a paper 
on the Cathedral of Orvieto, in Etruria ; in which he 
described the front as being of marble enriched with 
mosaics. Several photographs were handed round, 
one showing the general elevation, and the rest por- 
tions of the sculpture in detail. A few remarks were 
afterwards made by an honorary member, disapproving 
of certain galleries which are about to be erected in 
Trinity church. 

Berrast Bank Comprrition.—A correspondent, 





with our town drainage, as would bring all the liquid | plans into execution, at a cost not exceeding 46,500/.” 
sewage into contact with the gases from our furnaces The motion was carried.—[{It is painful to witness 
and our house fires, the liquid sewage being kept, as the continued inerease of our prisons ;—in this | 
now generally proposed, separate from all surface instance, at a cost of close upon 50,000/. and an 
drainage. “The semi-liquid and fetid mass,” he con- | annual expense for prisoners (allowing 20/. per annum 

tinues, “being brought into contact with the sulphurous | each) of 12,000/. per annum for the new comers. The 
















































































acid gas (the result of our perfect combustion), would 
have its putrefactive process arrested, and the foul | 
emanations neutralised, all its ammonia converted into | 
sulphite and thus permanently fixed, and all the) 


i 


sulphuretted hydrogen and other unwholesome gases | 
decomposed. When concentrated in this innoxious | 
form from various districts to a convenient place, it | 
might with perfect safety be manufactured into manure | 
more valuable than the richest guano, as I shall after- | 
wards attempt to show. All the gases from our coal | 
combustion would have to be conveyed along the same | 
tunnels to centralizing conduits converging to a point, | 
where an immense chimney, at least 600 feet high, | 
should be erected, to discharge these gases into the | 
atmosphere,—the ascensive power being obtained | 
either from the retained heat of these gases, which would | 
probably be found quite sufficient, or if not, artificial | 
heat could then be supplied to effect that object.” | 
In a “ Special Report of the Medical Officer of Health | 
to the Strand District on Slaughter-houses,” pub- | 
lished under the authority of the Board of Works for | 
the district, the medical officer, Mr. Conway Evans, | 
after treating of the abominations of slaughter-houses 

in and about the crowded dwelling-houses in the 

Strand, calls upon the local Board of Works to oppose 

the grant of every license for slaughtering in a) 
kitchen, cellar, or area under an inhabited house,—or | 
behind such house, might have been added. We, 
happen to know of an instance in which a Strand | 


slaughter-house, in a narrow and close area behind the | 





street houses, must not only have been au abominable | 


nuisance to the lodgers in the house itself to which | 
it is attached, but was so to many other houses, the 


windows of which are close to it; and the stench from | 


the slaughter-house drain was so intolerable inside an | . : > 
the appointment. There were fifty-six caudidates, and 


adjoining house that the drains had to be overhauled 
and renewed, but without amending the evil to any 
extent. Moreover, from the constant incursion of 
animals, even this adjoining house was infested with 
troops of various kinds of fleas, and particularly a 
very small black species, of which more complaint 
was made by the inhabitants than even of that won- 
derful species of the bug tribe, “the Temple Bug,” 


with which the same unfortunate dwelling was in- | 


fested. Why the practice of slaughtering beasts in 
the midst of crowded dwellings is still permitted one 
can hardly imagine, ‘The ‘‘ Toll Reform Associa- 
tion” (19, Strand) have published a “ Statement of 





Committee, with map and case,” transmitted to Lord | 
Palmerston, in which reasons for sweeping away all | 


cost of keeping people out of gaol, and doing so in it, 
is not yet properly considered. | 

LIABILITY TO PAY FOR SPOIL? WorkK.—Mr. W. Cox, 
astatuary and mason in the City-road, having received 
an order from a gentleman for a vase with wreath 
round it to be sculptured in marble, employed Jacob 


| Harris, a Pole, who had previously worked for him, 


to execute the order on Mr. Cox’s premises, marble 
being supplied to the Pole for that purpose. The 
agreed-for price payable to the latter was 5/. 10s.— 
the work to be done in ten days. Though Mr. Cox 
had refused to allow the marble to be taken off his 
premises, the Pole was allowed by the wife of the 


| former to take it away, and the work proceeded at a | 


mason’s yard near Bow, where, as alleged by Mr. Cox, 
the work was eutirely spoiled. He refused to pay, 
and was summoned after the customer himself had 
condemned the work. The magistrate’s decision was, 
that Mr. Cox 
with costs. Doubtless the decision was based on the 
ground that before giving work to a man to do, the 
employer ought to have satisfied himself that the 
workman was capable of doing it. Had not Mr. Cox 
conscientiously refrained from insisting on his cus- 


tomer fulfilling 27s agreement, another question might | 


have been sturted—namely, whether the customer was 
still liable to fulfil his agreement with Mr. Cox on 
the same grounds ; for the vase was finished, though 
not well done, and might have been pressed upon the 
customer. 

How THEY ACT TOWARDS PROFESSIONAL MEN IN 
RornernamM.—tThe eleciion of surveyor to the Local 
Board at Rotherham, took place on Wednesday week, 
when Mr. Hartley (a mason), of Sheffield, received 


out of them three were selected, one engineer and two 
masons (one of them being ulso an innkeeper), all local 
men; so advertising was a mere farce. I am in- 
formed by a member of the Board, that the testi- 


mouials of the fifty-three rejected candidates were not | 
even read by them; therefore they had their trouble 
/and expense for their pains. 


I think, in strict jus- 
tice, they are entitled to some compensation, I am 
told the present happy surveyor will not hold office 
long, as he cannot possibly work with the materials 
of which the Board is composed, I trust, in fairness 


to the candidates, you will publish this statement. I | 


forward you my card as a guarantee of good faith. 
A LooKER-on. 


employed the Pole, and must pay him, , 


under the signature, ‘“ First Gem of the Sea,” com- 
plains, as a competitor, that a perspective drawing of 
his, of much labour, and all perfect when sent in 
along with ten other drawings, by rail, was retarned 
to him, after repeated demands for it, by post, doubled 
up, crushed, and completely spoiled. Compensation, 
he remarks, could only be got by suing the Ulster 
Bank directors in Ireland. The premium was given 
back to Glasgow where the branch bank is to be 
erected. Our correspondent concludes by observing 
, that the competition system must break down unless 
| conditions be issued from authority. Some trades, as 
he remarks, have a common fund for the protection of 
| their members, 


| Tue VALvr or THE Barometer: KNOWLEDGE 
|1s Power.—It is a circumstance that cannot be too 
‘generally known, that before the commencement of 
the late storms on the northern coasts, which caused 
the loss of a large number of brave fishermen, 
‘one village avoided the disaster through the in- 
habitauts being better educated than in other places 
near; they understood the working of the barometer, 
and believed in it. In consequence of the aspect of 
this instrument, the men determined not to venture 
to sea: and it “would have been well,” says a 
noithern contemporary, “if they had also taken the 
precaution to drag their boats out of danger,” and 
then they would have escaped without the destruction 
of either property or life. 


Pusiic Fountains in Mancuester.—In the 
Manchester council last week there was some discus- 
sion on three experimental fountains erected by pri- 
vate benevolence in Manchester, respecting which, 
according to the Courier, there has been a good deal 
| of unpleasantuess and mismanagement. A letter was 
‘read from Mr. Barnes at the council meeting, to the 
effect that he thought, if he gave the fountains, the 
council might reasonably be expected to supply the 
water freely. So thought the mojority of the coun- 
cillors, but Alderman Pilling, the deputy chairman of 
the water committee, held that his committee must 
have entire charge of both the fountains and the 
supply of water, or they could not furnish the latter. 
The fountains, it appears, have been placed in incon- 
venient positions, causing interruption to foot passen- 
gers, and for want of proper drainage with two at 
least, the flags have been constantly wet with the 
waste water. The following not very elegant lines 
have been placed above Mr. Barnes’s fountain, near 
the Victoria station :— 

Here, traveller, you may quench your thirst 
With that which never harms ; 


But while you quatf the gracious draught 
Think well of Robert Barues. 


Mr. Barnes deserves a better poetaster, 
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